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in HROUGH the advantages of H&D _— shipping boxes greatly reduce losses 

with service thousands of shippers have from damage. 

nity. found the way to a four-fold saving. Get the whole story in the new H&D 

— First, the H & D corrugated fibreboard —_ booklet“‘Howto PackIt.” It also tells how 

| box costs less than a dependable ship- you can get the benefit of this four-fold 

m ping carton of any other material. Second, | economy through the services of H& D 

: H & Dcontainers materially reduce pack- Package Engineers who will re-plan 

, ing labor costs through greater speed your packaging system without charge 
and convenience ofhandling. Third, or obligation. Write for a copy. 

. reduced transportation costs result The HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO. 

_ from the lighter weight and greater 303 Decatur Street Sandusky, Ohio 


Western Address: Kansas City Fibre Box Co., 
Packers Station, Kansas City, Kansas 
Canadian Address: 

King Street Subway and Hanna Ave., Toronto 


compactness of H & D containers. 
Fourth, the cushioned protective 
walls and scientific design of H & D 
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THE ONLY REAL SERVICE IS TANGIBLE SERVICE 


Stowage 


Perfect outturn doesnt just happen. 
The condition of cargo at destina- 
tion and the very safety of the ship 
itself while at sea depend on how 
the thousands of tons of varied car- 


go are placed in the holds. 


Proper stowage is a scientific engi- 
neering procedure. lt must take into 
consideration the weight of the 
commodities, size and character of the containers, and the possibility 
of certain commodities being damaged themselves or damaging adjacent 
cargo. American-Hawaiian’s enviable outturn record is the result of the 


application of a thorough knowledge of stowage in all its phases. 


AMERICAN-HAWAITIIAN STEAMSHIP CO. 


Superior Coast-to-Coast Service 


Published weekly by Tur Trarric Senvice Corr., 418 S. Market St., Chicago, Ill, Enteretii9 
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SERVICE TO 
EVERY PRINCIPAL PORT 
ON THE GREAT LAKES 


Lake and rail rates on carload shipments of auto- 
mobiles from Kenosha, Milwaukee, Detroit, Cleve- 
land and Toledo via Buffalo to points east, were 
effective Monday, May 26. 


At the opening of navigation this spring, the Nichol- 
son Universal Steamship Company and the Spokane 
Steamship Company, both divisions of the United 
States Freight Company, inaugurated service from 
ports on Lake Michigan and on Lake Erie to Duluth. 
Rates apply on local port to port business and on 
business moving beyond via rail. 


The Nicholson Universal Steamship Company and 
the Spokane Steamship Company, therefore, now 
offer a most complete lake and lake-and-rail service 
to and beyond all principal ports on the Great Lakes. 


NICHOLSON UNIVERSAL STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


Division of 
UNITED STATES FREIGHT COMPANY 
Offices: 
ee Ser South and Ohio Streets 
Chicago, Ill. .......... ....-Door 150, Navy Pier 
Cleveland, Ohio ...... ....--Foot of East 40th St. 
Detroit, SEE dvcuntncesctbe 1465 W. Jefferson Ave. 
Duluth, A Se ——— Pacific Pier 
o. 5 
Milwaukee, Wis. ............ South Water St. at 
Washington St. 
Tees, GO cose ccces ......-Elm and Water Streets 
Green Bay, Wis...... .....--Mason and Pearl Sts. 


NICHOLSON 
UNIVERSAL STEAMSHIP 
COMPANY 
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EXPORT and IMPORT 
SHIPPING 



















| THE NATIONAL FREIGHT COMPANY | | 


Maintains the largest Foreign Department 
for the convenience of Exporters and 
Importers in the United States. 





Operates the only overland export pack- 
age car from New York and St. Louis to 
all far east ports with a similar service 
from Chicago 


Are experts on Customs Laws and Regu- 
lations — Drawback Specialists — Marine 
Insurance. 


“S57 Years of Experience” 


OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


THE NATIONAL FREIGHT CO. 


JUDSON FREIGHT FORWARDING CO. G. W. SHELDON & CO. 


New York Office Chicago Office 
Pier 2 North River 1100 So. State St. 
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During the year 1790—only 140 years ago—the cen- 
tet of population for the whole United States was in 
a spot 18 miles west of Baltimore. 


Population quickly spread westward as the country 
gtew. By 1850, the center had passed the Alleghenies. 
In 1870 it was near to Cincinnati. 


During the last half-century it has moved, with gradu- 
ally lessening pace, across the States of Ohio and 
Indiana. Always its pathway has been westward. Al- 
ways it has been moving toward St. Louis, where, by 
all the calculations of scientists, it is ultimately des- 
tined to arrive. 


(A 


Here is a thought of more than academic interest. If 
your activities have to do with the distribution of 
merchandise, it virtually concerns you. A moment’s 
reflection makes this clear. 

What, indeed, is “Population” but another word for 
people? And “People”, in a commercial sense, is only 
another name for Buyers. The Center of Population 
is simply the national center of buyers. 
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Would anyone contena fora moment that with goods 
to sell and distribute, it is not advantageous to be lo- 
cated near the center of the buying population? Would 
it not mean something for your own concern to have 
headquarters in a center from which more people 
could be served, in less time, and at less expense, than 
from any other point in the country? Would not costs 
be less, and profits more, if operations were concen- 
trated where the buyers are? 

ST. LOUIS offers the most strategic business location 
in all America today. Around it, in a 500-mile circle, 
is 46% of the entire country's population, massed in one- 
quarter of its area. From St. Louis originates 49.58% 
of the entire total railway mileage of the United States. 


Conditions change with passing years. Locations, like 
machinery, become obsolete. Here in the St. Louis 
District—key to the fastest-growing section of the 
nation today—your factory, branch, or sales-head- 
quarters would profit. Let us show you why. 


Industrial Bureau of the Industrial Club 
509 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Tlouis 


Nearest Large City 


to Americas Center of Population 








_  e 


THE PORT OF MOBILE IS SERVED BY FIVE TRUNK LINE RAILROADS; THE FEDERAL BARGE AND PACKET 
LINES. THESE CARRIERS DIRECTLY CONNECT THIS PORT WITH TWENTY-TWO STATES. 
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FAST FREIGHT SERVICE 
TO AND FROM 
SHIPSIDE, MOBILE 


Delivered 
From Shipside, Mobile 
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CHICAGO 

ST. LOUIS 
KANSAS CITY 
OMAHA 
MINNEAPOLIS 
MILWAUKEE 
INDIANAPOLIS 
EVANSVILLE 
LOUISVILLE 


CINCINNATI 
NASHVILLE 
KNOXVILLE 
CHATTANOOGA 
ATLANTA 
BIRMINGHAM 


HOURS 
HOURS 
HOURS 
HOURS 
HOURS 
HOURS 
HOURS 
HOURS 
HOURS 
HOURS 
HOURS 
HOURS 
HOURS 
HOURS 
HOURS 


Send for Port Booklet and Monthly Bulletin 



































ALABAMA STATE DOCKS COMMISSION, MOBILE, ALABAMA 
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GREAT NORTHERN LEADS AGAIN 


Cuts Running Time... Chicago to Puget Sound 


Placing in operation its feet of new super-power electric and oil-burning locomotives, 

the Great Northern attains the extra speed and extra comfort to retain its leadership 

in transcontinental service. Save a full business day between Chicago and Seattle 

or Portland . . . enjoy the Special Pullman Equipment and other refinements of travel 
. and a cinderless, scenic trip . . . the cleanest possible. 


SPEEDIER FREIGHT 


With its fleet of new super-power oil-burning and electric locomotives . . . each 
engine specially built to maintain highest efficiency in its own section of plains or 
foothills or mountains . . . the Great Northern is more than ever the “dependable 
railway.” Route your freight via Great Northern between St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
Duluth, Superior, Sioux City, Winnipeg, Billings, Butte, Spokane, Portland, Klamath 
Falls, Ore., Seattle, Tacoma, and intermediate points. 


Through Daily Merchandise Cars to and from Pacific Northwest and intermediate points. 
T. J. Shea 


A. J. Dickinson P. H. Burnham H. H. Brown C. W. Meldram H. G. Dow 
Passenger Traf. Mgr. Western Traffic Mgr. General Traffic Mgr. Asst.Gen. Pass. Agt. Sov z coe aw an on “6 
St. Paul, Minn, Seattle, Wash. St. Paul, Minn. Seattle, Wash. New York City R. 620, Chicago, iit 





THE CLEAN, CINDERLESS, SCENIC ROUTE 


































JOINT RATES 


3 
CANNED GOODS CANNED GOODS 


Effective April 22, 1930 


from 


ILLINOIS - INDIANA - KENTUCKY | 


LYE - LIME | 


CALIFORNIA - OREGON - WASHINGTON 


Illinois Central System 


IRON | STEEL 
anda | srezz | 


Mississippi-Warrior (Barge Line) Service 


AND 


THE REDWOOD LINE 


SOAPS through the TIN PLATE 


Panama Canal 





Learn What This Means to Your Shipments 
WRITE 
REDWOOD LINE, INC. 
General Offices 


1421 New Orleans Bank Bldg.—226 Carondelet St. 


NEW ORLEANS 
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reach 15 million 
people from /Kan- 
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transportation 
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Builders 
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NWA 
INTERNATIONAL \ 
MAY 


of Industrial 


One of a fleet of Heavy-Duty Interna- 

tionals working on Pennsylvania Rail- 

road widening, between Washington and 
Baltimore 


Since 1919, beginning with an 
output already impressive, Inter- 
national Harvester truck produc- 
tion has increased seven-fold, 
while the total production of the 
truck industry has only doubled. 
The International Truck Line 
includes the Special Delivery, 
the Six-Speed Special, Speed 
Trucks to 3-ton, and Heavy-Duty 
Trucks to 5-ton. 


The McCormick-Deering Indus- 
trial Tractor is a compact, eco- 
nomical power unit ready for 
most anything. It delivers its 
power three ways .. . through 
drawbar, belt, or power take-off. 
It pulls, pushes, and lifts. It 
combines with an almost endless 
variety of equipment. Write for 
the booklet, “Tractor Power in 
Industry.” 


Fal MPIRE BUILDERS of the new order... 

A°4 International Trucks! Once the railroads 

held sole title to the term, as they forced 

back the wilderness, but now the heavy-duty 
motor truck disputes the claim. 


Indeed, while the railroads still build empire the 
trucks are building railroads. Granted that the 
great pioneer trunk lines were laid before the birth 
of the truck, today the truck is indispensable where 
new projects face the construction engineer. 


Problems of the ’Sixties and ’Eighties somehow 
found their slow and painful solution, but the truck 
is of today and tomorrow. With its flexible power 
and efficiency the mountainous labor of load- 
distribution is infinitely simplified. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


606 So. Michigan Ave. (Incorporated) Chicago, Illinois 


Here is a McCormick-Deering Industrial Tractor perform- 
ing its simplest service — hauling trailers at the drawbar 


Vol. 
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DEDICATED TO 
A HIGH PURPOSE— 
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The constant and united effort of 
everyone in the )icke: Pate organ- 
ization is dedicated to the worthy 
purpose of giving the public the 
best there is in transportation. 









This, together with the most 
modern power, equipment and 
terminal facilities, makes for reliable 
schedules and operating efficiency, 
assuring you of the shortest time in 
transit consistent with dependable 
transportation. 
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SHIP AND TRAVEL 


Nicke Dare Roap 
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Fast, Dependable Service for Perishables 








From the Fertile Valleys of the South 
and West to the Markets of the East 


HE Southern Pacific specializes in the handling of per- 
ishables. Over 50 per cent of its East-bound traffic 

consists of perishable products of the soil. Conse- 
quently the Southern Pacific knows how. 


Operating a magnificent fleet of splendid “P. F. E.” Re- 
frigerators, this popular “Coast to Coast” system offers 
shippers the unexcelled transportation, terminal, diversion 
and icing facilities which assure delivery of perishables at 
destination in their original savory condition. 





Southern Pacific 





You are cordially invited to use the facilities of our entire organization in any 
way we can serve you. Simply communicate with our representative nearest to you. 


prepuce Healey Bidg. Serer Trt eT UU Uptown Pass. Ticket Of.531 Fifth Ave. at 44th 

oa 209 Morris Bldg. , Detroit...........................Maj ahactte Bide. (e) iahoma City..............+++++ Perring Bie 
502 Protective Life Bldg. Havana........... Pi Y Margall paneee aor sy Bing Philadelphia.............2-ee0e09% —_ * : 
PS d South Bldg. Indianapolis..............Merchants Bank Bldg. Pittsburgh. ..........--.00-00 9 pee 

. Ellicott Square Bldg. MMMSRS CH. . 0. cc cccces Railway Exchange Bldg. Salt Lake City............+-00- 41 S. 

Bee tes: Dixie Terminal Memphis........................Ezcehange Bldg. PE iiss6.c0nkntec<040se0050e" 

.. Southern Pacific Bldg. Minneapolis............. Metropolitan Life a. She LOWS. . ..cccccccccccccsocces Carleton 
weed 33 W. Jackson Mexico rhs *s000~sesane Cinco de Mayo, No.7 Vancouver, B. C.........2+e+08: 

.... Hippodrome Bldg. rer Edificio Langstroth Washington, D. C............++: Sh 


New York City—Frt.-Pass........... 165 Broadway 
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Volume XLV 
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The Traffic World 


An independent national journal of transportation; a working tool for traffic men 


Rail—Water— Motor Vehicle—Air—Material Handling and Distribution 


Number 22 





Our Platform 


Keep the government out of business. This applies 
» ocean and inland waterway transportation as well as 
other business. 

Take politics out of rate-making. : ; 

Regulation of motor vehicle common carriers in 
interstate commerce, and a special fee for the use of the 
tighway as a place of doing business. — 5 

Regulation of intercoastal steamship business. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable railroad rates for 
shippers, but a rate level high enough to give the car- 
ers as a whole the adequate revenue prescribed by the 
lw and the Commission. 

Development of inland waterways for commerce 
oly where a careful survey has demonstrated an ade- 
quate traffic demand, and then only for the purpose of 
pmmitting private operation of carriers thereon, who 
should pay for the privilege of using the waterways in 
oder to recoup the taxpayers for the cost of develop- 
ment and maintenance. 

Repeal the Hoch-Smith resolution. 

A traffic department in charge of a capable traffic 
man for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort 
of service that will justify employing them. 

If motor vehicles, intercoastal vessels, and inland 
waterway carriers are not to be regulated, then remove 
regulation from the rail carriers. 





RECAPTURE OF EXCESS EARNINGS 


HE recapture provisions of the transportation act, 

under which one-half of the net railway operating 
income of a carrier in excess of 6 per cent on the value 
if its property, as determined by the Commission, is 
tecoverable by the government, have been criticized by 
both shippers and railroads. Now the Commission, in 
its report to the Senate interstate commerce committee 
on the Howell rate-making and valuation bill, raises the 
uestion as to whether or not it is wise to retain in the 
law the plan of recapturing excess earnings. 

This part of the Commission’s report is an important 
‘ontribution of thought on the subject and should be 
sed in the effort that is to be made to eliminate the 
‘capture provisions from the law. We would like to 
*e the Commission, when the matter is taken up by the 
Congressional committees, advocate elimination or, at 
least, present fully the reasons, as developed from its 
“perience with the subject, why recapture should cease. 
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“In connection with any recapture of excess earn- 
ings, whether under the present law or under any amend- 
ment thereof, we think that Congress ought to be 
informed that there are certain difficulties and dangers 
which offer some considerable menace to the public 
interest,” says the Commission in its report. 

Recapture, the Commission points out, invites litiga- 


tion. Carriers resist demands for payment of excess 
earnings. It must be borne in mind, it is also stated, 


that excess earnings of the past, not yet determined, do 
not now exist, in many instances, in the form of cash 
in the carriers’ treasuries, but have been invested iri 
whole or in part in carrier property, and payment of 
recapturable funds would involve, to a considerable 
extent, the issue of securities for the purpose of reim- 
bursing carrier treasuries. 

“Whether or not it is wise, all things considered, to 
retain in the law the plan of recapturing excess earnings 
is, therefore, a debatable question which merits serious 
consideration,” says the Commission. “It should be 
understood that, in this communication upon 8S. 4005. 
we are not undertaking to pass upon that question.” 

It is cause for gratification that the Commission did 
not approve the Howell recapture plan. It concluded 
that there was grave doubt whether the plan “is sound 
and practicable.” If the recapture provisions are to be 
retained in the law, no doubt improvement can be made 
in them. The proposal of the Commission that, instead 
of making each year a period for recapture, there be 
substituted consecutive three-year periods and the aver- 
age earnings for such periods, is a step in the right 
direction. As has been pointed out heretofore, a carrier 
may have excess earnings one year and none the next. 
A three-year or even a five-year period for recapture 
obviously would be more just than the present arrange- 
ment. : 

The recapture provisions, however, should be elim- 
inated from the law. The difficulty will be, of course, 
in obtaining from Congress sound, constructive legisla- 
tion on the subject. That difficulty may be met by evi- 
dence of sound public opinion. 


EMPLOYES AND FOURTH SECTION 
ENATOR PITTMAN, of Nevada, author of the bill 
S forbidding railroads to compete with steamships 
using the Panama Canal unless they apply water com- 
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%TISMGN and the CAVALIER 


bonair, delightful. True the first is a train, and the 
second a hotel, but after all there’s much in a name! 


Or is swift, sure, dependable ... the other gay, de- 


When ‘The Sportsman,” that new de luxe through train 
between Detroit, Cleveland, Toledo and the Atlantic sea- 
board, takes you to *‘The Cavalier,” you will agree that 
this indeed is a rare combination. The comfort of travel 
in its last luxurious degree will be found on this newest 
of Chesapeake and Ohio fast trains, and then, at the end, 
the delights of Virginia’s most famous water resort enjoyed 
to their fullest in ‘The Cavalier” ... that justly famous 
hotel on the water’s edge. 


The representatives of the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 
will be glad to arrange your transportation and reserva- 
tions, or tell you more of the excellence of both train and 
hotel. 


There’s no better way to spend a vacation! 
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etitive rail rates to intermountain points, resents the 
yction of the Southern Pacific in advising its railroad 
irotherhood employes of the situation confronted by it 
sith respect to the competition of the steamships, and 
ihe resultant appearance of the employes before the sub- 
ommittee of the Senate interstate commerce committee 
in opposition to the bill. Senator Hastings, of Delaware, 
airman of the subcommittee, though admitting that the 
ailroad was within the proprieties in doing what it did, 
says, in effect, that there is involved in the action some- 
hing in the nature of an attempt to influence Congress 
trough an appeal from labor, to which Congress is 
friendly. 

The remarks of the senators raise an interesting 
sue. According to the testimony before the subcom- 
nittee, a representative of the Southern Pacific explained 
‘) the brotherhood employes that passage of the Pitt- 
nan bill would prevent it from even having an oppor- 
tmity to obtain additional business from transcon- 
inental traffic. The employes decided that the question 
ofhow much business their employer was to be permitted 
o obtain was a matter of importance to them. If their 
employer’s business fell off, they might lose their jobs. 
It appears to us that the employes have a vital interest 
in the proposal of Senator Pittman and that not only 
vere they within their rights in appearing before the 
subcommittee but neither they nor their employer should 
te subjected to senatorial criticism for what was done. 

The railroad brotherhoods appeared before the Sen- 
ate interstate commerce committee in support of the 
(Couzens resolution calling a halt in railroad consolida- 
tion. They represented that the jobs of their members 
were involved. They had a vital interest in the matter 
aud properly submitted their views to the committee. 
They were not criticized for taking that action. The 
suggestion was not made, as it was by Senator Pittman 
with reference to the fourth section bill, that the em- 
ployes were not informed on the subject. As we see it, 
the fundamental issue was the same in both instances. 
The employes believed their jobs were at stake and 
informed the committee of that belief. We have a sus- 
picion that the Nevada senator would not have resented 
the railroad employes appearing in support of his bill. 


PENNSYLVANIA CLAYTON CASE 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


__In defense of purchase of stock of the Wabash and Lehigh 
Valley by the Pennsylvania, which caused the Commission to 
Itiate No. 22260, Interstate Commerce Commission vs. Penn- 
Sylvania Railroad Co. and Pennsylvania Co., a Clayton anti- 


trust law proceeding (see Traffic World, May 24), W. W. Atter-- 


bury, president of the two defendants, made interesting dis- 
tlosures as to the moves among the chief executives of the 
irincipal railroads in the eastern district beginning in the fall 
of 1926, looking to the making of a plan for the consolidation 
of the railroads in that part of the country. Out of those moves 
‘ame the purchases, first by the Delaware & Hudson of Wabash 
aid Lehigh Valley stock and then the acquisition of the stock 
80 bought by the Pennsylvania Co. and additional purchases by 
that company. 

_,, Out of that situation I expect to get one of three things,” 
said Mr. Atterbury. “First, a large interest in a fifth system; 
‘cond, a large interest in the Delaware & Hudson, which is a 
Valued and friendly connection; and, third, a large interest in 
the Lehigh Valley which has been one of our objectives for 


lany, many years.” 
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Although Mr. Atterbury said he did not agree with Mr. 
Loree as to the desirability of a fifth system in the east he 
said a fifth system would be a successful and prosperous one. 

“In my purchase of the Wabash stock,” continued Mr. At- 
terbury, “I thought I would be safeguarding the Pennsylvania 
in a financial and in every other way. I felt that I would have 
an investment for which, in the event of a fifth system, some- 
one would have to pay roundly.” 

The Pennsylvania’s president said that the Pennsylvania 
Co. made investments for the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. He 
made no point of the fact that they were different corporations. 
Acquisition of the stock of the Wabash and Lehigh Valley was 
made by the Pennsylvania Co., he said, because in using that 
company he would have only the board of directors to deal 
with. He made no pretense that the operations of the Pennsyl- 
vania Co. were for anything other than the interest of the rail- 
road company. He also said that that company had the finan- 
cial ability to buy. 

The upshot of the negotiations looking to the formulation 
of a plan for the consolidation of the eastern railroads, Mr. At- 
terbury said, was the preparation of a four system plan by the 
New York Central, Nickel Plate and B. & O. to which President 
Rea of the Pennsylvania felt constrained to file exceptions, 
which, with the plan of the three, was made a part of the 
record in the Wheeling & Lake Erie interlocking directorate 
case. 

Denial, by the Commission, of the application of the Dela- 
ware & Hudson to acquire the B. R. & P., Mr. Atterbury indi- 
cated, put such a dent in the Loree fifth system plan that sur- 
render of Wabash and Lehigh Valley stock acquired by Mr. 
Loree to the Pennsylvania was regarded as a way out. At first 
$85,000,000 was asked for the D. & H. holdings. Mr. Atterbury 
said he was not interested at that price, nor at $65,000,000, 
although he said that, under market conditions then prevailing 
he would have been justified in buying at that figure. But he 
said he was interested at $62,500,000, at which figure the D. & 
H. holdings were taken over. He said that if the four system 
plan went through the acquisition of that stock would have 
saved the Pennsylvania from the necessity of making expendi- 
tures for new construction and that.inasmuch as it had not he 
had an investment for which someone would have to pay 
roundly. He said he believed then and still believed that an 
alliance between the Wabash, Delaware & Hudson and Lehigh 
Valley would be in the public interest. Additional purchases 
of stock aft( the taking over of the D. & H. holdings, he said, 
simply save the Pennsylvania money. 

Mr. Atxerbury said that in nothing he had done was there 
any thought or desire of lessening competition. He said he had 
talked once w President Loomis of the Lehigh Valley when 
the former had asked him about increasing the dividend of the 
Lehigh Valley and once with Chairman Williams of the Wabash 
when the latter asked him if he should go ahead with plans for 
the fifth system. Mr. Atterbury said he told Mr. Williams to 
follow his own judgment. In voting the stock of the Lehigh 
Valley and the Wabash, he said the Pennsylvania had merely 
supported the managements of those roads, by giving the man- 
agements proxies in the standard form. When a Wabash proxy 
was presented proposing that the stockholders at the meeting 
might approve things done by the directors, Mr. Atterbury said 
that the Pennsylvania had stricken out those parts because the 
Pennsylvania did not know what the management had done. 

In telling about the doings of the three trunk line interests 
which made up the four system plan to which Mr. Rea took 
exception, the witness said that the three had proposed to allo- 
cate to the Pennsylvania only two roads, namely, the Grand 
Trunk and the Chicago & Alton. The first, he said, it was impos- 
sible to acquire because of the political situation in Canada and 
the .second was financially impossible on account of disputes 
among its bondholders. The Nickel Plate, he said, would not 
agree to a line along the shore of Lake Erie which would enable 
the Pennsylvania to connect the ports to which it had rails. He 
went into other details tending to show that the three trunk lines 
proposed disposing of properties without regard to the Pennsyl- 
vania’s interest. 

Before Mr. Atterbury took the stand financial and traffic 
data were put into the record by Frank P. Fell, Jr., comptroller; 
Julius Eysmans, vice-president in charge of traffic, and J. R. 
Downes, chief of freight transportation, all of the Pennsylvania. 

The Pennsylvania finished defense of its purchase of Wa- 
bash and Lehigh Valley stock by placing on the witness stand 
an economist, an accountant and a banker, each of whom ex- 
pressed the conviction that the Pennsylvania was justified in 
doing what it did on the ground that it was making an invest- 
ment. Under the Clayton act if a railroad buys stock “solely” 


as an investment the prohibitions of that statute do not apply. 

Winthrop M. Daniels, a former member of the Commission, 
now professor of transportation and public utilities at Yale, 
was the economist; J. E. Starrett, of Price, Waterhouse & Co., 
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the accountant, and William P. Guest, of the Fidelity Trust 
Co., of Philadelphia, the banker. 

As a foundation for his conviction Mr. Daniels traced the 
meanings that had been attached to the word investment, show- 
ing that until about 1890 it was used to mean savings, while 
since that time it had been used to signify the placement of 
funds in an enterprise or in property. In Professor Daniels’ 
opinion, the purchase of the two stocks by the Pennsylvania 
was properly termed an investment such, for instance, as a 
man sometimes made in buying land for the protection of his 
estate. 

Commissioner Meyer called his attention to the Commis- 
sion’s decisions in the Clayton cases caused by purchase of 
the Western Maryland and Wheeling & Lake Erie stock to ask 
him whether he agreed with the Commission. The former 
commissioner said he was inclined to agree with the minority 
in those cases. Answering a question whether the purchase 
of the stock in question would have been good for men in 
Australia Mr. Daniels said that there were things in the United 
States that would not be good investments for Australians and 
things in Australia that would not be good for Americans. 
Mr. Starrett said that his bank, so far as he knew, did not 
own Wabash stock, nor had it advised anyone to buy it. 

The Commission’s case, judging from the questions, is going 
to be based on the proposition that an investment solely cannot 
be based on anything other than income, either in the past or 
in prospect in the immediate future. 


HOLIDAY IN REDUCTIONS 


In a second circular with respect to a “holiday in railway 
revenue reductions” (see Traffic World, March 22, p. 759), 
President Alba B. Johnson, of the Railway Business Association, 
under the heading, “Shall We Retain Railway Super-Service?” 
says: 

“Discussion of ‘a holiday from railway revenue reduction’ 
as proposed by the Railway Business Association has turned 
the attention of industrial, commercial and railroad leaders to 
the question: ‘Will railway revenue and income become ade- 
quate and remain adequate for constant preparedness of facili- 
ties without systematic vigilance from all concerned?’ Appar- 
ently, the interchange has already brought two results. One 
is an awakened interest in finding a less haphazard way of 
observing revenue and income trends. The other is that among 
railroad officials, shippers and regulatory commissioners there 
is a dawning sense of immediate and continuing responsibility 
for the effect exerted upon railway income by rate adjustments 
at any time current. 


“No previous communication from our association during 
its 22 years has evoked so many replies. Last November we 
said: ‘The business world is overconfident of the railways’ 
financial future and unconvinced that system is imperative if 
observation of revenues is to reveal at all times the situation 
as to railway preparedness.’ The present correspondence justi- 
fies that portent. The majority writing us are not ready to 
declare for such a holiday, to admit anxiety about the continu- 
ance of super-service or to discuss any phase of railway reve- 
nue except each his own rate controversy. In fact, a great 
part of the answers reveal that the writers suppose they are 
invited to abandon ‘rate reductions.’ What we had counseled 
was a holiday not from ‘rate reductions’ but from ‘revenue 
reduction’—an effort so to balance reductions and advances that 
total revenue shall not suffer. Some thought they saw between 
the lines a proposal for general rate increases. We know of 
no such purpose in any quarter. Our association adheres to its 
policy, unbroken for 22 years, never to express an opinion about 
a rate, a rate schedule or a rate structure. Many declare that 
the downward trend of rates is due quite as much to action 
of railways as to action of shippers or regulatory bodies. We 
have been saying the same thing for years. We are beseeching 
the railways to intensify their effort for cooperation among 
themselves in that direction. We plan presently to publish 
some account of the progress already achieved by cooperation 
between the roads and the shippers which seems to us to hold 
promise of an ultimate solution. If, moreover, the railroads 
were indifferent and wholly to blame, we submit that such 
verdict would be cold comfort to shippers in the evil day of 
transportation breakdown. The progress just above alluded to 
originated with shippers, who seem to us a wholesome source 
of further advance toward the vital objective of security against 
transportation unpreparedness. 


“At the annual meeting of the U. S. Chamber the group 
conference on ‘What’s Ahead for Business in Railroad Trans- 
portation?’ adopted April 30 a resolution, proposed by the Rail- 
way Business Association, proposing that ‘in the overhauling 
of rate structures, it is an obvious responsibility, resting equally 
upon railroads, shippers and governmental authorities, where 
possible, to offset reductions with compensatory advances.’ By 
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action of the chamber itself May 1 the subject ; 
board of directors. voc 1s Relen 
“Some, like the Buffalo chamber, having disc 
subject in conference, ask for further light on the purpog 
scope. Some, like the Cleveland chamber, reiterate = we 
timely their concern for adequacy of railway income, in rs 
of the fact that rate reductions are frequently urged ‘withen 
proper regard for the welfare of the general public.’ Some tke 
the Akron chamber, tell us they ‘are in harmony with — 
you have in mind.’ What 
“Many railway executives to whom duplicates were mail 
have responded, welcoming the discussion and complimentine 
the Railway Business Association as best fitted to carry it = 
“The debate will last a long time. Many phases figure . 
the industrial and railway officials’ letters. The most significant 
we hope in due course to digest and discuss.” 


THE NEW BILL’ OF LADING 


Editor The Traffic World: 

I note with great interest your article in The Traffic Wor 
of May 24, page 1367, with reference to the new bill of lading 
In connection with this new bill of lading, the Commission will 
not rule as to whether or not it will be proper for shippers 
to use the old forms by using a rubber stamp. During the 
past few years the changes in the bill of lading conditions have 
been quite frequent and shippers have been put to considerable 
inconvenience and expense in getting new bills of lading 
every time a change in the condition is made. This prevents 
shippers from buying bills of lading in quantities so as to secure 
a reasonable price on same. It is admitted that the furnishing 
of bills of lading by the shippers is a convenience to them and 
is also a greater convenience to the carriers, inasmuch as the 
carriers are obligated to give shippers a receipt for the shipment 
tendered them for transportation. The carriers have not suff- 
cient help to write out a receipt to the shipper for each ship. 
ment delivered to them, and the shiper would not wait or have 
his trucks wait at the freight houses in order to have all the 
receipts made by the carriers. 

Some thought should be given by interested shippers, as 
well as the National Industrial Traffic League, to this situation. 
Every bill of lading has printed on its face the following: 

Received subject to the classifications and tariffs in effect on the 


date of the receipt by the carrier of the property described in the 
original bill of lading. 


Inasmuch as this paragraph reads that the shipment is 
subject to the classifications and tariffs in effect on the date 
of the receipt by the carrier, why would not this bill of lading 
cover in all instances? 

I would appreciate your publishing this letter so as to bring 
this before the shipping public and perhaps open this subject 
for discussion. 


the 


Ussed the 


National Enameling & Stamping Co., Inc., 
A. Murawsky, General Traffic Manager. 
Milwaukee, Wis., May 27, 1930. 


RULE 77 CANCELLED 


The Trafic World Washington Burcau 


As a step for the simplification of tariffs, the Commission, 
in ex parte 13, has directed the cancellation of rule 77 and the 
use as a substitute therefor of the intermediate point clauses 
in rule 27, of Tariff Circular No. 20, on or before October 10. 
This will make it unnecessary for carriers to post tariffs at 
intermediate points of production from which there is never 
or only a sporadic movement. ; 

The order requires the tariff-publishing agents to revise 
their publications as they become due for reissue from this 
time forward. . 

Those in charge of tariffs for the Commission regard this 
as the greatest step toward simplification of tariffs that they 
have taken. 


HALT IN CONSOLIDATION 


Repeal of “the consolidation program” would not affect = 
road securities to any extent “and not nearly as much as it wi 
absolutely affect them if we go ahead with this uneconomic 
system,” is the opinion of C. J. Fagg, secretary of the rae 
Jersey Traffic Advisory Committee, as expressed in a letter ; 
Senator Walsh of Massachusetts. He contends that es 
securities may depreciate if consolidations are effected. “ 
said individual security holders will suffer if large roads ! 
which they hold stock take over weak lines. 


MISSOURI PACIFIC DIRECTORS— p 

The Commission has approved the applications of 0. : 

Van Sweringen and other directors of the Missouri Pacific 4 

resenting the Van Sweringen interest in the Missour! Pacific . 

hold positions of directors with subsidiaries of the Missou 
Pacific. (See Traffic World, May 24, p. 1380.) 
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Hee aati enlace te eel 


Unless Examiner O. D. Weed is 
closely related to old Baron Munchausen, 
the fragrance of seven thousand acres of 
onions and uncounted acres of mint has 
saved the community around the old 
Michigan Railroad Company electric line 
from the desolation that is supposed to follow the disappearance 
of a railroad. Mr. Weed, a benignant looking gentleman, makes 
the assertion in his proposed report in Finance No. 7993, Chi- 
cago, Kalamazoo and Saginaw Railway Company acquisition 
(elsewhere in this issue) that “it is principally on account of 
this onion crop that the applicant desires the acquisition of the 
line in question.” Then he adds the intriguing information that 
the territory also grows mint. 

That latter item is interesting. Of course spring lamb and 
mint sauce go together. Mint jelly is common. But, in view of 
a recent decision of the Supreme Court, it might be asked if 
the New York Central will not be subject to close scrutiny if it 
ever does anything to promote the growing and shipment of mint. 
Perhaps ordinary caution should warn George H. Ingalls, traffic 
vice-president, to have a care that his energetic salesmen of trans- 
portation do not go too far in the promotion of mint shipments. 
There is much suspicion abroad in the land now. A man having 
a bottle, a cake of yeast, a bottle cap, or things of that sort at 
home would certainly be convicted of something if he dared 
pick a sprig of mint while wandering in the pleasant fields 
around Richland Junction, Mich., or even if he plucked such a 
sprig that might be sticking out of a ventilated freight car 
loaded and ready for transportation. 

Walking softly and carrying a big club was all right in The- 
odore Roosevelt’s time, but walking softly and avoiding mint 
sprigs would seem to be indicated to a man of good will these 
days. 

However, getting down to the law aspect of the matter, it 
might be inquired how Examiner Weed suggested that the acqui- 
sition be conditioned on the New York Central’s doing the oper- 
ating. The company is not a party to the case. 


Onions and Mint 


Attract the 
New York Central 





While there is nothing definite in 
the record in No. 22260, Interstate 
Commerce Commission vs. Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company and Pennsyl- 
vania Company, the Commission’s 
Clayton anti-trust prosecution of the 
companies named, about litigation (see Traffic World, May 24), 
there is an exceptionally definite impression that, unless the 
Commission dismisses the case, there will be an appeal to the 
courts. The impression concerning litigation is based on the 
assumption that the Commission will find either the Pennsyl- 
Vania Railroad Company guilty because it deems the Pennsyl- 
vania Company only another name for the railroad company, or 
both companies guilty, and issue its order of divestment against 
the railroad company. 

Authority to enforce compliance with the part of the Clay- 
ton act applicable to common carriers by railroad is vested in 
the Commission by section 11, of the act. Jurisdiction as to 
other corporations is vested elsewhere. Unless the railroad com- 
pany be found guilty, the Commission, seemingly, has no power. 
As viewed by many of those who have looked into the matter, 
the only way the Commission can do anything about acquisition 
of Wabash and Lehigh Valley stock by the Pennsylvania Com- 
pany is to hold that, when the Pennsylvania Company bought 
wack, the Pennsylvania Railroad Company was doing the 

ying. 

A layman always thinks of all parts of a railroad system 
as a legal entity. If he is really a big business man he knows 
that the law makes a distinction between companies even if 
they have the same stockholders. It is also true that the courts, 
Ma good many cases, have looked through the form to the 
substance of things, though the man who sues the M-K-T for 
something the M-K-T of Texas has done finds there is a dif- 
ference. The states make a distinction. 

_ The decision of the Commission, when made, if it holds the 
railroad company guilty, will be much less interesting, it is 
believed, than the order issued to enforce it. The Commission, 
a practically everybody now thinks, can address its order only 


Pennsylvania Clayton 
Case May Cause 
Considerable Lawing 
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to the railroad company. The latter is not the owner of the 
stock. The title stands in the name of the Pénnsylvania Com- 
pany, in which the Pennsylvania Railroad Company is the con- 
trolling stockholder. Many a man who owned the stock of 
a company has found out from the courts that there is a dis- 
tinction in law between a corporation and its stockholders, 
even if the controlling stockholder owns all but qualifying 
shares and has an overdue mortgage on the qualifying shares. 

The query is as to how the Commission will draw an order 
requiring the Pennsylvania Railroad Company to divest the 
Pennsylvania Company of stock held by the latter. A court, 
it is submitted, might address the railroad company as the 
controlling stockholder to require it to do something. The 
Commission, however, is not a court. It is not the agency 
designated by Congress to enforce the general anti-trust law 
forbidding combinations in restraint of commerce. 

It is freely admitted among those who have discussed the 
matter that, if the distinction between companies is to be 
broken down so that, when the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
is attacked, the pleadings, in fact, will include the Pennsylvania 
Company, the Pennroad Corporation, and all other corporations, 
some hundreds in number, composing the Pennsylvania system, 
then there will be a simplification the like of which the law 
probably has never known. By the same line of reasoning, the 
man who incorporates his business so as to keep it distinct from 
his home, will be shorn of the protection now afforded by the 
fact that the courts make a distinction between the property 
a man has as a stockholder in a company that operates his 
business and the property he owns in his own name or the 
property he has in another business represented by his stock 
certificates in another corporation. Breaking down that dis- 
tinction, it is believed, would result in putting on every stock- 
holder in a company all the liabilities of a partner, without 
his being able to exercise such supervision as a partner is sup- 
posed to have over the affairs of a partnership. 





None of the wicked things used by 
those telephonically backward capitals 
like London, Paris, and Rome, for the 
Senate of the United States! No, sir. 
The simple life for it, with much em- 
phasis. Therefore, it has ordered dial 
telephones out of the Senate wing of the Capitol. 

With all the majesty of an outraged and irritated hen, the 
northern end of the awe-inspiring legislature of the United 
States has ordered its sergeant-at-arms to direct the local tele- 
phone company to remove the pestiferous things. Carter Glass, 
the peppery, aggressively defensive, junior senator from Vir- 
ginia, last week became furious over being deprived of his 
right of speech with a telephone operator. Why, he inquired, 
should he become an employe of the wicked telephone com- 
pany—and without pay, too? He would not be an employe of the 
telephone company when he asked the operator to ring a cer- 
tain number, but he would be if he moved a dial that told a 
machine to ring the same number. Therefore, he made the 
Senate resolve to throw the dials out of the Senate wing. 

The indignation of the senators appealed to the risibilities 
of the newspaper correspondents, many of whom came from 
cities where the dial system was forced into use by the protests 
of subscribers, based on the assumption that the telephone 
company was not doing right by them in failing to provide dials. 
Therefore, they wrote resolutions for the senators to introduce 
and hung them on their bulletin boards. One proposed that 
the sergeant-at-arms, a former newspaper correspondent, be 
directed to order the electric light company to take out all 
electric bulbs and substitute candles. Others proposed that 
steel pens and typewriters be thrown out. Will Rogers 
said there were only two senators intelligent enough to do any 
dialing, and that they would be defeated this fall because it 
was suspected they knew too much. 

Inasmuch as the Senate, through its officers, ordered the 
dial telephones for use by the senators, it can have them taken 
out and the Senate operators will dial for their bosses from 
the Senate exchange. There will be no abridgment of any 
senator’s right of free speech—even to telephone operators. 


Nothing Hi-falutin’ 
for the Senate, 
By Jings 





There is a matter in the opinion 
written by Chief Justice Hughes in 
the North Dakota case (see Traffic 
World, May 24, p. 1378) that has 
State-Federal Cooperation not attracted general attention. 

John E. Benton, general solicitor 
of the National Association of Railroad and Utilities Commis- 
sioners, in a circular to members of that association, however, 
brings it into notice. In his brief he told the court: “It may 
be said that, while this case presents to this court certain con- 
crete questions of law, from the point of view of the North 
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Dakota commission and of all state regulatory authorities, it 
presents the practical question whether the cooperative plan, 
contemplated by paragraph (4), of section 13, of the interstate 
commerce act, and brought into existence in the manner which 
has been set forth in this brief, shall be permitted to operate.” 

The decision, Mr. Benton thinks, should stop the careless 
granting of injunctions by the inferior federal courts and also 
remove any doubts state commissioners may have as to the 
propriety of their taking part in cooperative proceedings with 
the federal body. Mr. Benton said the opinion did not 
merely settle the question of the state commissions, but threw 
a flood light on the attitude of the Supreme Court toward the 
somewhat anomalous procedure which the cooperative plan 
provided. After reviewing the history of cooperation both be- 
fore and after the enactment of the cooperative part of the 
law, Mr. Benton said: 


Notwithstanding the history of the legislation, and the provisoins 
of the cooperative agreement, however, there have perhaps been 
some commissioners, both federal and state, who have appeared to 
entertain doubt about the propriety of state commissioners, who 
have prescribed rates which are under question in a 13th section 
proceeding, sitting with the Interstate Commerce Commission in a 
cooperative capacity when the lawfulness of their rates is under 
consideration. 

Any such scruples have arisen, I think, from a failure to give 
due weight to the fact that rate proceedings by commissions are 
administrative or legislative rather than judicial, and to the further 
fact that the state commissioners have no more personal interest 
in such a oe than the Interstate Commerce Commissioners 
have. Speaking broadly, their interests and duties are at all times 
the same. It is always the duty of each to secure establishment of 
the rates subject to his jurisdiction upon a proper basis, and it is 
not to be presumed that a state commissioner will become partisan 
and abandon his proper official attitude the moment he has given 
sanction to a schedule of rates believed by him to be just and rea- 
sonable. There is no more reason why a state commissioner should 
enter a conference in a case in which a schedule once prescribed by 
him is under challenge with a partisan disposition to resist change 
therein than there is for an Interstate Commerce Commissioner to 
enter such conference with a pre-determination to find that the 
interstate rates (with which the intrastate rates are to be compared) 
must be declared upon a proper level, and all lower intrastate rates 
brought to that level. 


At this time, on account of the activi- 
ties of holding companies, there is con- 
siderable talk about the Commission 
looking through the form to the sub- 
stance of things. Just recently the 
Commission, in Finance No. 5335, St. 
Louis Connecting Railroad Company construction, Finance No. 
8030, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis acquisition, 
Finance No. 8031, St. Louis Connecting Railroad Company con- 
trol, and Finance No. 8032, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati and St. Louis 
Railroad Company proposed abandonment, has been compelled 
to write about 2,500 words authorizing the Pennsylvania to take 
the various technical steps required to get the right to operate 
about nine miles of track built near East St. Louis to straighten 
out the Panhandle tracks at that point and to see to it that 
the finance operations square with the technical requirements 
of the laws of Illinois and of the United States. 

All there was to the project was the desire of the Penn- 
sylvania to straighten the track of that part of its system 
known as the Panhandle. Yet it has had to have five or six 
formal cases before the federal body and nobody, other than 
the Pennsylvania lawyers, knows how many before the Illinois 
commission to obtain the documents enabling it to create a 
separate corporation, to obtain permission to build, to contract 
debts for the little corporation, and, finally, to abandon the nine 
miles of railroad track no longer needed.—A. E. H. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Loading of revenue freight the week ended May 17 totaled 
930,004 cars, according to the car service division of the Amer- 
ican Railway Association. This was a decrease of 3,927 cars 
under the preceding week and a reduction of 116,590 cars below 
the same week in 1929. It also was a reduction of 73,284 cars 
under the same week in 1928. 

Revenue freight loading by districts the week ended May 
17 and the corresponding period of 1929 was reported as follows: 


Speaking 
About Form 
Without Substance 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 6,208 and 7,589; live 
stock, 1,932 and 2,073; coal, 34,322 and 39,675; coke, 2,163 and 3,358; 
‘forest products, 3,394 and 4,220; ore, 4,927 and 7,172; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 67,797 and 73,127; miscellaneous, 94,558 and 112,260; total, 
1930, 215,301; 1929, 249,474; 1928, 238,389. 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 2,734 and 2,765; 
live stock, 1,549 and 1,688; coal, 34,257 and 39,683; coke, 4,618 and 6,035; 
forest products, 2,673 and 3,310; ore, 9,633 and 14,370; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 52,273 and 56,360; miscellaneous, 82,832 and 96,532; total, 1930, 
190,569; 1929, 220,743; 1928, 205,190. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 223 and 209; live 
stock, 93 and 88; coal, 34,209 and 39,985; coke, 296 and 399; forest 
products, 1,287 and 1,826; ore, 402 and 266; merchandise, L. C. L., 
7,069 and 8,152; miscellaneous, 7,748 and 7,742; total, 1930, 51,327; 1929, 
58,667; 1928, 56,565. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 3,902 and 3,655; live 
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stock, 1,307 and 1,425; coal, 16,927 and 19,656; coke, 448 ana 55. 
products, 15,604 and 21,808; ore, 1,050 and 1,262; merchandise 1) {07st 
39,526 and 39,883; miscellaneous, 49,508 and 54,447; total, 1939 -C.L, 
1929, 142,647; 1928, 146,772. + 2999, 128,272: 
Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 8,678 and 
live stock, 5,688 and 6,014; coal, 4,535 and 4,939; coke. 1'373 ANd $983; 
forest products, 14,473 and 18,648; ore, 37,417 and 44,142: merahyowe' 
L. C. L., 32,052'and 33,294; miscellaneous, 40,024 and ‘43.694: tetanus 
144,045; 1928, 161,476; 928, 149,971. mene Cotal, 1930, 
entra estern district: rain and grain products 5 
9,767; live stock, 10,436 and 11,644; coal, 7,417 and 8.494; cons 30 ane 
364; forest products, 9,335 and 12,219; ore, 3,155 and 4,450: sania and 
L. C. L., 33,731 and 35,032; miscellaneous, 54,137 and 57,201: tot rates, 
128,937; 1929, 139,171; 1928, 133,086. _ et S00, 
_ Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 5,212 and 
live stock, 2,064 and 2,917; coal, 2,937 and 3,504; coke, 136 ene tee 
forest products, 6,023 and 7,492; ore, 529 and 547; merchandise LL Rag 
15,687 and 16,409; miscellaneous, 38,765 and 38,799; total, 1930,“ 3%" 
1929, 74,416; 1928, 73,315. 7 2600, 11,883; 
Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 37,457 and 37.559. liv 
stock, 23,069 and 25,849; coal, 134,604 and_155,936; coke, 9,265 and 1250 
forest products, 52,789 and 69,523; ore, 57,113 and 72,209: mercha et 
L. C. L., 248,135 and 262,257; miscellaneous, 367,572 and’ 410 675: t ise, 
1930, 930,004; 1929, 1,046,594; 1928, 1,003,288. “049; Cotal, 


Loading of revenue freight in 1930 comzared with the two 
previous years follows: 


1930 1929 1998 

Four weeks in January........... 3,349,424 3,571,455 3,448,895 
Four weeks in February.......... 3,505,962 3,766,136 3,590,743 
Five weeks in March............. 4,414,625 4,815,937 4°759'559 
Four weeks in April.. 2.2.0.0... 3,619,293 3,989,142 —-3'740°307 
Week ended May 3............... 942,899 1,051,935 978053 
Week ended May 10............... 933,931 1,048,960 1,002'41] 
Week ended May 17............... 930,004 1,046,594 1003) 288 

MEME Sse sdsatascecmueraeae 17,696,138 19,290,159 18,516,255 


G. N.-N. P. UNIFICATION 


Chairman McManamy, of the Commission, has been advised 
by a delegation of northwestern congressmen headed by Rep. 
resentative Clague, of Minnesota, of their opposition to unifica. 
tion of the Great Northern and Northern Pacific systems and 
of their desire to be heard by the Commission before it takes 
final action in the unification case. Mr. Clague left with Chair. 
man McManamy a statement signed by congressmen of Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho, the Dakotas, Montana and Minnesota, ex- 
pressing opposition to the unification and suggesting that the 
Commission, pending enactment of additional railroad consolida- 
tion legislation by Congress, might defer taking action in the 
case. 


HOWELL BILL SUBCOMMITTEE 


Chairman Couzens, of the Senate interstate commerce com- 
mittee, has been authorized by the committee to appoint a sub- 
committee of five members to hold hearings on the Howell rate- 
making and valuation bill, S. 4005. It has not been decided 
whether or not hearings will be held before the adjournment 
of Congress. 


STEEL PIPE TO PACIFIC PORTS 


The Commission has refused to suspend Supplement No. 3 
to Illinois Central I. C. C. A10389, making a cut in iron and 
steel rates from Chicago, IIl., to Pacific coast ports via New 
Orleans and the Redwood boat line from 66 to 62 cents a 
hundred pounds. The cut was protested by the Laclede Tube 
Co. with a plant at Federal, Ill., near St. Louis, on the Illinois 
Terminal and the Chicago & Alton, on the ground that the cut 
constituted a discrimination against it in ‘ts effort to compete 
with makers of iron and steel pipe in the Chicago district. It 
pointed to the fact that it was 200 miles nearer New Orleans 
on the way to the Pacific coast than Chicago. It asserted that 
if it were required to pay the combination rates applicable to 
Federal, the effect would be the same as if it were twenty miles 
north of Chicago instead of 200 miles south of that point. 

After the protest was made some of the carriers expressed 
a willingness to join the Illinois Central in giving Federal the 
same rates as Chicago. d 

The defense of the proposal to make a four-cent reduction 
from Chicago was that the original rate via the Illinois Central 
and Redwood Line was upon the Pittsburgh-Atlantic ports com- 
bination basis and that inasmuch as the Commission, by its 
decision in No. 1700, part 6, Hoch-Smith iron and steel, had 
reduced the Pittsburgh-Atlantic ports combination it should 
allow the new rate to be on the like basis. Refusal to suspend 
permitted that basis to be continued. The new rate became 
effective May 26. 


FINAL VALUATIONS 


Valuation No. 892, Louisville, Henderson and St. Louis Railway 
Co., opinion No. B-771, 31 Val.’ Rep. 101-35. Final value for rate 
making purposes of the property owned and used for common.-carriet 
purposes, found to be $5,952,000, and of the property used but no 
owned, $278,265, as of June 30, 1918. sas 

Valuation No. 368, Duluth & Iron Range Railroad Co., opinion 
No. B-773, 31 Val. Rep. 159-226. Final value for rate-making — 
poses of the property owned and used for common-carrier PUP eer, 
found to be $28,610,000; of the property owned but not used, #919. 
and of the property used but not owned $180,549, as of June 30, Isle. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 





SANITARY EARTHENWARE RATINGS 


Admitting the existence of competition between plumbers’ 
nods in enameled iron and those in earthenware, the Com- 
nission, by division 3, in No. 21429, Abingdon Sanitary Manu- 
acturing Co., Inc., vs. Santa Fe et al., has come to the conclu- 
ion that earthenware plumbers’ goods are not entitled to a 
varity of ratings and rates with enameled-iron plumbers’ goods. 
However, it has found that the ratings and class rates, in 
yestern classification, on earthenware water-closet bowls, water- 
coset tanks, lavatories and lavatory legs or pedestals, in straight 
and mixed carloads, not unreasonable in the past but unrea- 
spable for the present and future to the extent they exceed 
or may exceed class A, the reduced ratings to be subject to a 
ninmum weight of 30,000 pounds, subject to rule 34, effective 
August 12. 

et further found that the less-than-carload ratings and rates 
on lavatories and lavatory legs or pedestals were not unreason- 
able in the past, but that they would be unreasonable in the 
future to the extent they might exceed second class. The Com- 
mission said that no finding was necessary on an allegation of 
udue prejudice, as the maintenance of the ratings on earthen- 
ware articles prescribed herein and on enameled-iron articles 
prescribed in Union Sanitary Works vs. A. & S., 159 I. C. C. 4, 
would result in a non-prejudicial adjustment. It said that on 
water-closet tanks considered independently of the other earth- 
enware articles with which they were associated, fifth class 
rates With a minimum perhaps would be warranted, but that 
insmuch as the movement was almost wholly in mixed car- 
loads the prescription of a lower rating with a higher minimum 
for that commodity, in straight carloads, would merely operate 
to increase the minimum on mixed carloads to a weight which 
probably could be loaded only with difficulty, if at all. 


SOUTH BEND SWITCHING 


On further hearing in I. and S. No. 3278, reciprocal switch- 
ing charges at South Bend, Ind., the Commission, by division 3, 
has reversed the finding in the original report, 156 I. C. C. 410, 
that the proposal of the New York Central to increase the 
reciprocaal switching charge at South Bend from $3.60 to $7 
acar had not been justified. The finding now is that the in- 
crease has been justified. Therefore the former action is re- 
scinded, the order of suspension vacated and the proceeding 
discontinued. 

At the former hearing the New York Central showed a cost 
study indicating that switching at South Bend was difficult and 
expensive, the cost being stated at $7.17 a car. At the further 
hearing the cost study was rechecked and a total of $7.13 
ascertained. The Commission said that while the study was 
not free from defects, it did, when taken into consideration 
with other matters of record, warrant the conclusion that the 
costs properly chargeable against the service was not less than 
$7 a car. That is the charge the New York Central makes 
against its affiliated line, the Michigan Central. Other lines 
have been paying only $3.60. Lines other than the New Jersey, 
Indiana & Illinois absorb the switching charges. The road men- 
tioned is a subsidiary of the Wabash, which has a line about 
12 miles long from South Bend to Pine, Ind. 

Shippers who had protested the increase asserted that 
South Bend would be penalized if there was not complete absorp- 
ton. The Commission said that the record indicated that ship- 
pets Would not be penalized unless they selected a route in 
conection with the Wabash subsidiary; that that line served 
10 point outside of South Bend to which traffic from the New 
York Central would be handled; and that use of that line on 
traffic for beyond would entail the use of at least four lines. 


LOWER COAL RATES FOR OIL MEN 


Reversing the decision of division 4, 126 I. C. C. 11, the 
Commission, in No. 17745, National Petroleum Association et al. 
vs. B. & O. et al., has taken Warren, Pa., and other oil refining 
Points in its vicinity out of the Buffalo, N. Y., coal rate district 
and given Warren and its neighbors a lower rate from the 
Pittsburgh district, effective, not later than August 11. A rate 
of $2.05 a net ton is to be established in place of a rate of 
$2.24. The effect is to create a new destination group, from 
mines on the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, Bessemer & Lake Erie, 
and the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh over the shortest estab- 


lished routes in connection with the Erie and New York Cen- 
tral via Falconer Junction, N. Y., consisting of Warren, Sheffield, 
Saybrook, Tiona, Clarendon, Stoneham, Glade, Otto, Hemlock, 
Big Bend, Kinzua, Struthers, Irvineton, Althem, Cobham, Magee, 
Tidioute, Starbrick, Akeley, Russell, North Warren, Youngsville 
= Pittsfield, Pa., and intermediate points over the designated 
routes. 

The report was written by Commissioner Woodlock. Com- 
missioners Eastman, Brainerd and Farrell noted a dissent. 
Commissioners Lee and Tate did not pajrticipate in the disposition 
of the case. 

In part of its finding the Commission said that the estab- 
lished differentials between the coal origin groups were not as- 
sailed. It added that the record did not afford a basis on which 
to prescribe differentials to relate properly the rate prescribed 
from the Pittsburgh district to the rates from the other origi& 
districts. . 

Division 4 dismissed the complaint in the original report 
on the ground that the rate had not been shown to have been 
unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. The finding of unreason- 
ableness relates only to the future. In the original report the 
Commission placed great weight on the fact that the Buffalo 
group, including Warren, had been in existence since 1909. On 
rehearing the petroleum refiners made the point that while the 
rate and group had existed for a long time that fact meant 
nothing to them because, prior to 1917, the principal fuel in use 
was natural gas and that since that time the supply had de- 
creased so much that the question of the rate on coal had 
become important. The complaint attacked rates from. West 
Virginia and Pennsylvania to Warren, but, as before indicated, 
the Commission prescribed a new rate only from the Pittsburgh 
district. Revision of that rate, on account of the relationship 
of origin gfoup rates, probably will be followed by revision of 
the rates from other groups. 


COAL TO VIRGINIA 


With Commissioner Eastman dissenting on the ground that 
the majority had given far too little weight to the earnings of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio and the general level of coal rates, the 
Commission, by division 4, in No. 19696, Bedford Pulp & Paper 
Co. et al. vs. C. & O. et al., has found unreasonable the rates 
on bituminous coal from mines in the New River district of 
West Virginia to destinations in Virginia, prescribed new ones 
to be made effective not later than August 8 and awarded rep- 
aration. 

The report also embraces three sub-numbers, Columbian 
Paper Co. vs. Same, Union Tanning Co. vs. Same, and Buena 
Vista Extract Co. et al. vs Same. The complainants, operating 
pulp and paper mills, or tanneries or tanning extract plants, 
alleged the rates to Iron Gate, Big Island, Buena Vista and 
Coleman, Va., were unreasonable and unduly prejudicial. The 
Commission found the rates unreasonable to the extent they ex- 
ceeded, exceed or might exceed 165 cents a net ton to Iron Gate 
and 200 cents to Big Island, Buena Vista and Coleman. It 
said there was no undue prejudice because there was no show- 
ing of competition between the complainants and users of west- 
bound coal or coke mentioned by the complainants for compara- 
tive purposes. It added that there was no showing that the 
traffic westbound, rates on which were made in competition 
with rates in central territory, unduly burdened coal traffic in 
the New River district to the destinations on the C. & O. to 
the east of that district. 


Throughout the case there was much comparison between 
the rates in question and rates that had been prescribed by 
the Commission, particularly the Holmes & Hallowell scale, 
69 I. C. C. 11, the earnings of the C. & O. and the ease with 
which, according to testimony in other cases, it hauled coal. 
The complainants contended that they should have rates, in 
view of the prosperity of the C. & O. in comparison with other 
carriers, not exceeding 75 per cent of the Holmes & Hallowell 
scale. In his dissent, Mr. Hastman said: 


In my judgment far too little weight has been given in the 
conclusions reached by the majority to the earnings of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio and the general level of rates on coal, which con- . 
stitutes the bulk of its traffic, under which these earnings are ob- 
tained. Much stress has been laid by the Chesapeake & Ohio in 
other cases upon the relatively low cost of hauling coal over its 
lines, and such contentions are supported in considerable measure 
by the evidence in this case. In my opinion rates of $1.35 to Iron 
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Gate, $1.70 to Big Island and Buena Vista, and $1.75 to Coleman 
would be ample. 


GLASS SAND TO OKLAHOMA 


The Commission, in No. 19443, Merchants’ & Manufacturers 
Traffic Bureau et al. vs. Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf et al., 
upon rehearing has modified the finding in the original re- 
port, 146, I. C. C. 549. That finding was that the rate on 
glass sand from Pacific, Mo., to Sapulpa and Okmulgee, 
Okla., was not unreasonable, and that the rate on like traffic 
from Guion, Ark., to Sapulpa and Okmulgee was not unreason- 
able, but unduly prejudicial. This report also embraces a sub 
number, Same vs. Same, and I. and S. No. 3179, glass or silica 
sand from Guion, Ark., to Arkansas, Louisiana and Oklahoma. 

The new finding is that the rates assailed in No. 19443 
and the sub number from Pacific and Guion to Sapulpa and Ok- 
mulgee were not unreasonable in the past but that they would 
be unreasonable for the future to the extent that they might 
exceed 12 cents a hundred pounds. That new rate is to be made 
effective not later than August 12. 

In the investigation and suspension proceeding the Com- 
mission found that the proposed schedules had not been justi- 
fied. The findings, the Commission said, were without preju- 
dice to any different conclusions which might be reached in No. 
17000 part 11, Hoch-Smith sand, gravel, crushed stone and shells 
in so far as they may relate to the rates on glass or silica sand. 

Commissioner Brainerd concurred except in the finding that 
the rates assailed were not unreasonable when paid. Such a 
finding, he said, in his opinion, did not accord with the evidence. 
He said he was authorized to say that Commissioners Lewis, 
Farrell, and Lee concurred with him. 


BARGE RAIL RATE FORMULA 


In a third supplemental report, on reconsideration, written by 
Commissioner Eastman, the Commission, by division 4, in Ex 
Parte No. 96, through routes and joint rates between Inland 
Waterways Corporation and other common carriers, and I. and 
S. No. 3337, sugar and class rates between points in the south 
via barge and rail routes, has modified the formula prescribed 
in the original findings, 153 I. C. C. 129, so as to have that 
formula used in such a way as not to bring about fourth section 
violations. The formula has been modified to provide that no 
barge-rail rate or rail-barge-rail rate established thereunder shall 
be lower than the all-rail rate between the inland point of origin 
or destination and the port of interchange with the barge line 
and so that barge-rail rates between Mobile, Ala., and points 
in southern territory shall be no higher than the corresponding 
barge-rail rates between New Orleans, La., and the same points. 
The former order has been amended so as to incorporate this 
limitation. Reports in this case other than the one already 
mentioned were made in 156 I. C. C. 141 and 161 I. C. C. 207. 

The necessity for a modification of the formula was placed 
before the Commission by proposed barge-rail rates between 
New Orleans and Mobile, on the one hand, and points in the 
southern territory, on the other, published by the barge line 
and suspended upon protest of the Mobile Chamber of Com- 
merce. The Commission said that the rates under suspension, 
in I. and S. No. 3337, by reason of the Mobile protest, appeared 
to have been published in strict accordance with its order in 
Ex Parte No. 96. The Commission said they included rates to 
and from New Orleans via Mobile, Holt and Birmingport, Ala., 
as ports of interchange, and rates to and from Mobile via 
Holt and Birmingport. Because of differences in the all-rail 
distances from Mobile and New Orleans to the destination 
territory, embraced in this case, and differences in the 
ratios of port-to-port distances to the shortest all-rail dis- 
tances, it happened that the rates to and from New Orleans 
were based on a differential of 10 per cent or 20 per cent 
of the all-rail port-to-port rate, whereas either no _ joint 
barge-rail rates were required between Mobile and the same 
points or the differential was 10 per cent. The result, the report 
said, was that in many instances the barge-rail rates to and 
from New Orleans were lower than barge-rail rates and in some 
instances lower than the all-rail rates to and from Mobile. That 
situation, the report said, was illustrated by rates on sugar, in 
carloads, to Abbeville, Ga. From New Orleans the all-rail rate 
was 44 cents, and the barge-rail rate 37 cents. The correspond- 
ing rates from Mobile would be, all-rail, 38 cents and barge-rail 
(combination), 49 cents. The distances via Birmingport are 
630 miles from New Orleans and 534 miles from Mobile. The 
short-line distances are 517 miles from New Orleans and 378 
miles from Mobile. 


According to the report, all parties agreed that such de- 
partures from the long-short-haul part of the law should be 
corrected, but they differed as to the method of correction. 
The Mobile protestant, it said, disagreed with all the sugges- 
tions made by the carriers. Mobile believed, said the report, 
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that a fair solution of this matter would be establishment 

rates from and to New Orleans under the formula prescriber 
in Ex Parte No. 96 with rates from and to Mobile that — 
fairly related to New Orleans, that is, if the formula fixed : 
20 per cent differential rate between New Orleans and a giv 2 
point, the 20 per cent differential should be used between Mobile 
and that point. Mobile further suggested that if the formula 
fixed a 10 per cent differential rate between New Orleans or 
a given point the 10 per cent differential basis should be used 
between Mobile and that point. The Commission said it deemed 
the present record insufficient to justify its requiring g basis 
of rates to and from Mobile such as the protestant sought. __ 

In the suspension proceeding, the Commission found justi- 
fied the proposed barge-rail rates between New Orleans and 
Mobile, on' the one hand, and points in southern territory, on 
the other, except such as resulted in departures from the long- 
and-short-haul provision at Mobile. The finding, however, was 
without prejudice to the publication of new rates in accordance 
with the findings herein. 

Coincidentally with the promulgation of this revision of the 
formula, the Commission, upon petition of the Inland Waterways 
Corporation, further postponed the effective date of its order in 
Ex Parte 96, dated April 8, 1929, until August 25. The post. 
ponement was made because the barge line and the railroads 
found it impossible to figure out all the rates they were author. 
ized and directed to establish in accordance with the formula, 
by the day set in the order before mentioned, namely, May 25, 


LUMBER LINE DIVISIONS 


The Commission, as a result of further hearing, in No. 18866, 
Alcolu Railroad Co. vs. A. C. L., has reversed the decision of 
division 4 in the original report, 140 I. C. C. 466, and dis. 
missed the complaint. The original decision was that the divi- 
sions accorded to the short line by the Atlantic Coast Line were 
and for the future would be unjust and unreasonable to the 
extent they were or might exceed $3 a car in addition to an 
arbitrary over Alcolu, S. C. 

Litigation between the short line and the Atlantic Coast 
Line, both in the courts and before the Commission, has re- 
sulted, as the report on further hearing says, in a situation in 
which it appeared that neither party was before the Commission 
seeking relief. The defendant said that it attempted to reduce 
divisions from Green Hill, S. C., because the Commission said, 
in Cancellation of Joint Rates from and to Green Hill, 74 1. C. C. 
571, the divisions appeared to be excessive. The question as 
to the quality of the divisions arose from the fact that there 
appeared to be an ownership relation between the Alderman 
Co., a lumber company and the Alcolu. Dismissal of the com- 
plaint will enable the carriers to resume negotiations. The 
Commission, in this report, said there was no evidence that the 
agreed divisions were unjust, unreasonable, inequitable or un- 
duly preferential or prejudicial as between the carriers. 


PAINTS AND VARNISHES, ETC. 


In a report written by Commissioner Aitchison, in I. and S$. 
No. 3323, classification of paints, varnishes and related articles, 
the Commission, by division 3, has found justified the proposed 
increases and reductions in the carload and less-than-carload 
ratings in official, southern and western classifications on paints, 
lacquers, varnishes and related articles, vacated the suspension 
order and discontinued the proceeding. 

Associations having a membership of about 800 paint manu- 
facturers, jobbers and dealers, chambers of commerce and indi- 
vidual firms protested. Commissioner Aitchison said they were 
unanimous in their condemnation of the proposed third class 
ratings on liquid or paste paints in less-than-carloads. The 
present rating, with exceptions, is fourth class. Some less 
than-carload ratings on some of the articles in question are to 
be reduced from second to third. The report said that there 
had been considerable confusion in the past in the application 
of the ratings under consideration because of the difficulty of 
distinguishing between varnishes, lacquers and paints, owing to 
the overlapping of characteristics. ase 

The carriers took the position that the revision was justl- 
fied in that it observed the basic principle of classification that 
related commodities having the same or substantially similar 
qualities should be rated alike, particularly when the commodi- 
ties to be classified were, as here, competitive one with the 
other. They also asserted that the schedules under suspension 
represented consolidation within classification groups of a num: 
ber of related commodities consistent with their transportation 
and classification characteristics. In summing up the matter, 
the report said: 

The harmony in the ratings on paints, varnishes and related products, 
and lacquers created by the proposed revision will end the controversl) 


with respect to the proper classification of these commodities and wit 
facilitate their shipment in mixed carloads. Judged by the standards 
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cases cited herein and giving proper weight and consideration to the 
pod ortation characteristics of the commodities considered as above set 
ony detail, we conclude that the proposed less-than-carload paint rat- 
— are reasonable and that the proposed revision as a whole is desirable. 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


Cottonseed Meal 
No. 22660, New Orleans Export Co., Ltd., vs. A. C. L. By 
jivision 4. Rate, cottonseed meal, Aulander, N. C., to Norfolk, 
ya. for export, unreasonable to the extent it exceeded $2.35 a 
‘ton. Reparation of $82.88 awarded. 


Steel Routing 


No. 22625, Waterloo, Cedar Falls & Northern Railway Com- 
pany vs. C. & N. W. et al. By division 2. Complaint dismissed. 
Routing restriction, iron and steel articles, Steelton, Minn., to 
all destinations on the Omaha and the Northwestern roads, in- 
tended to preserve their long haul, not in violation of the Com- 
nission’s order in Restriction in Routing Iron and Steel Articles, 


u7 1. C. C. 282, or section 208 (a) and (b) of the transportation 
act, 1920. 








net 


Grain and Products 


No. 22576, Bay State Milling Co. vs. Ann Arbor et al. By 
division 4. Rates, grain, Minneapolis, Belle Chester, Goodhue, 
Hastings, and Zumbrota, Minn., accorded transit at Winona, 
Minn., and the grain or product forwarded to destinations east 
of the Illinois-Indiana line, inapplicable but not unreasonable. 
Applicable rates from Hastings to Zumbrota, Goodhue and Belle 
Chester to Kewaunee, Wis., were 16, 20.5, 20.5, and 26.5, respec- 
tively. Applicable factor on the shipment, Kewaunee to Mor- 
gantown, W. Va., was 20.5 cents. Reparation awarded. 


Box Material 
No. 22407, Jackson Traffic Bureau for Planters Package Co. 
vs. G. M. & N. et al. By division 3. Rates, box material, 
Crystal Springs, Miss., to destinations in Tennessee not un- 
reasonable or otherwise unlawful. Rates, same traffic to des- 
tinations in Tennessee not unreasonable in the past but un- 
reasonable for the present and for the future to the extent they 
exceed or May exceed 20 cents to Youngs, Middleton, Hornsby 
and Silerton, Tenn. New rates to be made effective not later 
than August 18. 
Oak Timber 


No. 22535, Atlantic Lumber Co. vs. L. & N. et al. By 
division 3. Carload, oak timbers, Duff, Tenn., to Port Arthur, 
Ontario, Canada, misrouted by the L. & N. Applicable rate 
over Which the shipment should have been moved, 64.5 cents. 
Reparation of $60.95 awarded. 


Agricultural Limestone 


No. 22544, National Mortar & Supply Co. vs. Pennsylvania 
et al. By division 4. Rates, agricultural limestone, Gibson- 
burg, O., to Douglass and Jacobs Creek, Pa., unreasonable to 
the extent they exceeded $2.02 a net ton. Reparation of $154.50 
awarded. 

Corn Transit 


' No. 22546, Globe Grain & Milling Co. vs. Santa Fe. By 
division 3. Complaint dismissed. Combination rates, carload of 
corn, Bancroft, Neb., twice stopped in transit and reforwarded 
to Los Angeles, Calif., there milled and reshipped to destina- 
tons in California, not unreasonable. Tariff rules prohibiting 
such transit and joint rates not unreasonable. 
Pipe 
__No. 21835, Rex Drilling Co. vs. Missouri Pacific et al. By 
division 4. Rate, carload of pipe, Sicard, La., to Sunny South, 
Ala, unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 58 cents. Transfer 
charged and rate charged, carload of well boring machinery, 
fom and to the same points, inapplicable. Applicable rate 
$1.29 without any transfer charge. Applicable rate unreason- 
able to the extent it exceeded 80 cents. Reparation of $320.09 
awarded. 
Coal Switching 


No. 21806, Metropolitan Coal Co. vs. Boston & Albany, and 
a sub number, Brookline Coal Co. vs. Same. By the Commis- 
son. Failure of defendant to include complainants’ plants on 
its Newton-Highlands branch in Brookline and Brighton, Mass., 
within the switching limits of Boston, Mass., on bituminous 
a While contemporaneously including their competitors’ 
a within those limits, not unjustly discriminatory, but un- 
uly prejudicial and preferential. Undue prejudice to be re- 
moved not later than August 19. 


Aquariums 


o No. 22229, Kewaunee Manufacturing Co. vs. C. St. P. M. & O. 
Mi al. By division 4. Ratings and rates, aquariums, carloads, 
mnneapolis, Minn., to Kewaunee, Wis., unreasonable to the 
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extent they exceeded second class rating and rate of 76 cents, 
minimum 20,000 pounds. Reparation of $563.90 awarded. 


Box Shooks 
No. 22095, Veneer Manufacturing Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. By 
division 3. Complaint dismissed. Rates, box shooks, Conway, 
S. C., to Fairfax, Ala., not unreasonable. 


Automobiles 


No. 21718, Hill Motor Car Co. vs. Michigan Central et al. 
By division 4. Rate, passenger automobiles, Detroit, Mich., to 
Miami, Fla., inapplicable. Applicable rate $3.19, minimum 10,000 
pounds. Applicable rate not unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 


Wooden Ironing Boards 


No. 21794, Fred G. Jones & Co. vs. Santa Fe et al. By divi- 
sion 2. Complaint dismissed. Rate, wooden ironing boards, 
folded fiat, in wooden cabinets, Los Angeles, Cal., to Louisville, 
Ky., inapplicable. Applicable rate $3.225, unreasonable to the 
extent it exceeded $1.87. Rate charged was 98.5 cents. Defend- 
ants authorized to waive outstanding undercharges down to the 
basis of the rate of $1.87. 


Composition Fire Kindler 


No. 21374, Dixie Sales Co., Inc., vs. A. & R. et al. By divi- 
sion 3. Rates, composition fire kindler, carloads, Douglas, Ga., 
to destinations in Central, Western Trunk Line and Trunk Line 
territories, unreasonable, to the extent they exceeded, exceed or 
may exceed rates made 25 per cent of first class prescribed in 
Southern Class Rate Investigation, 100 I. C. C. 518, 109 I. C. C. 
300, 113 I. C. C. 200, and 128 I. C. C. 567, to destinations in 
Central and Trunk Line territories embraced within that deci: 
sion; and 130 per cent of the present rates on rosin from Douglas 
to other destinations in Western Trunk Line territory published 
in Glenn’s I. C. C. A643, except that the rates to border points 
in Western Trunk Line territory shall not be lower than those 
to directly intermediate points in Central terriory. Reparation 
awarded. New rates to be effective not later than August 12. 
Commissioner Lewis dissented, being of the opinion that 120 per 
cent of the contemporaneous rates on rosin would be proper 
on kindler, the basis of existing rates to Ohio and Mississippi 
River crossings, and on which basis he said the originating 
carrier was willing to establish joint commodity rates to destina- 
tions in Central territory. 


Grease-Binder and Grease 


No. 22253, Standard Oil Co. (Kentucky) vs. Carolina, Clinch- 
field & Ohio et al. By division 4. Rate, petroleum lubricating 
grease combined with wool waste and petroleum lubricating 
grease, mixed carloads, and petroleum lubricating grease com- 
bined with wool waste, carloads, Pittsburgh, Pa., to Birmingham, 
Fairfield, and Pratt City, Ala., unreasonable to the extent it 
exceeded, exceeds or may exceed the rate contemporaneously 
applicable on petroleum lubricating grease in carloads. Repara- 
tion of $91.40 awarded. New rate to be made effective not later 
than August 18. 


Rough-Quarried Onyx Marble 


No. 22311, Yavapai Onyx Mining Corporation vs. Santa Fe 
et al. By division 4. Compiaint dismissed. Rates and minimum 
weights, rough-quarried onyx marble, Mayer, Ariz., to Dubuque 
and Dyersville, Ia., not shown to have been or to be unreasonable 
or otherwise unlawful. 

Potatoes 


No. 22347, Rinella-Battaglia & Co. vs. S. A. L. et al. By divi- 
sion 4. Rate, carload of potatoes, in barrels, Lewiston, N. C., to 
Amsterdam, N. Y., inapplicable. Applicable rate, combination of 
38.5 cents at actual weight of 41,100 pounds, Lewiston to Rich- 
mond, and 36.5 cents, at the estimated weight of 38,850 pounds. 
from Richmond to Amsterdam, unreasonable to the extent it 
exceeded a joint through rate of 54 cents at actual weight, plus 
a reconsigning charge of $2.70 per car; present rate of 48.5 
cents not unreasonable. Defendants authorized to waive collec- 
tion of undercharges down to the basis found reasonable. De- 
fendants’ failure to maintain estimated weight provision in con- 
nection with some of the rates assailed not unreasonable. 


Soap and Soap Products 


No. 20593, Los Angeles Soap Co. vs. Santa Fe et al. By 
division 2. Rates, soap and soap products, Los Angeles, Calif., 
to points in Arizona, not unreasonable in the past but unrea- 
sonable for the future from Los Angeles, Yuma, Phoenix and 
Tucson, to the extent they may exceed 52 cents to Yuma, 73 
cents to Phoenix and 82 cents to Tucson, minimum 36,500 
pounds. Rates to Douglas, Miami and Deming not unreasonable. 


Cross Ties and Lumber 


No. 21094, Dodge County Lumber Co. vs. Southern. By 
division 4. Charges, cross ties and lumber, straight carloads, 
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points in Georgia to Brunswick and Savannah, Ga., for move- 
ment by water beyond, applicable on some shipments and inap- 
plicable on others. This report also embraces No. 21173, Same 
vs. Same. Rates on shipments involved in No. 21173 from points 
other than Palaky Siding and Brewton, applicable. Rates and 
charges assailed in No. 21094 and on shipments from Brewton 
and Palaky Siding in No. 21173, inapplicable. Applicable charges 
were those computed on the published per-car basis without 
additional charge for weight loaded in excess of the published 
minima. Reparation awarded. 


Sugar 
No. 22360, W. H. Edgar & Son vs. B. & O. et al. By divi- 
sion 3. Complaint dismissed. Rates, sugar, Chamberlin, West- 
over Spur and Killona, La., to points in Indiana, Ohio and Michi- 
gan, not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 


Small Arms Ammunition 


No. 22432, Wichita Falls Chamber of Commerce vs. Fort 
Worth & Denver City et al. By division 4. Complaint dis- 
missed. Rate, small arms ammunition, King’s Mills, O., to 
Wichita Falls, Tex., not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 


Plate Glass 
No. 22705, Albuquerque Paint & Glass Works vs. Santa Fe. 
By division 4. Rate, carload of plate glass, in cases, Los Angeles, 
Calif., to Albuquerque, N. M., inapplicable. Applicable rate 
$1.42, not unreasonable. Reparation of $269.24 awarded. 


Narrow-Gauge Brick Rates 


No. 19210, Acme Brick Co. et al. vs. A. & S. et al., and No. 
20340, Same vs. Same. By division 3. Upon reconsideration, 
finding in former report, 160 I. C. C. 611, that rates on brick and 
other clay products, from points in Texas, Oklahoma and Arkan- 
sas to destinations in N@éw Mexico, were unreasonable and un- 
duly prejudicial modified so as to exclude from that finding 
destinations in New Mexico on the narrow-gauge line of the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western extending from Alamosa, Colo., 
to Santa Fe, N. M. 

Woodpulp Board 


No. 22816, Ontonagon Fibre Co. et al. vs. St. Paul et al. 
By division 2. Rate, woodpulp board, Ontonagon, Mich., to 
Menasha, Wis., unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 18.5 cents, 
minimum 40,000 pounds. Reparation awarded. 


Wrapping Paper 


No. 21713, Newark Paraffine & Parchment Paper Co. vs. 
Lehigh Valley et al. By division 3. Complaint dismissed. Rate, 
wrapping paper, Forest Castle, Pa., to Newark, N. J., not unrea- 
sonable. 

Coal 

No. 21938, Majestic Coal Mining Co. vs. Santa Fe et al. By 
division 3. Rates, coal, Midland and Montreal, Ark., to destina- 
tions in Oklahoma, are and for future will be unreasonable to 
extent they exceed or may exceed rates based on distance scale 
of reasonable maximum rates set forth in appendix B of report, 
minimum weight marked capacity of car, except that where the 
car is loaded to full capacity and actual weight is less, the latter 
will govern; distances to be computed on basis of average dis- 
tance from both Montreal and Midland, determined over the 
shortest routes over which carload traffic can be moved without 
transfer of lading. Scale begins with $1.20 for 30 miles and 
under; 100 miles and over 90, $1.69; 200 miles and over 180, 
$2.39; 300 miles and over 280, $3.06; 400 miles and over 380, 
$3.71; and runs out with $4.31 for 500 miles and over 480. Rates 
to be established on or before August 12. 


Wire Mesh 


No. 22594, Concrete Engineering Co. et al. vs. Gulf & Ship 
Island et al. By division 3. Complaint dismissed. Four carload 
shipments of wire mesh concrete reinforcement shipped from 
South Bartonville, Ill., to Gulfport, Miss., not misrouted. Rate 
charged found applicable and not unreasonable. 


Bananas 
No. 22398, Traffic Bureau-Danville Chamber of Commerce vs. 
Southern. By division 3. Complaint dismissed. Rate, bananas, 
Charleston, S. C., to Danville, Va., not unreasonable or otherwise 
unlawful. 
Coal 


No. 22394, Bay City Fuel Co. vs. Columbus & Greenville et al. 
By division 3. Reparation of $84.70 awarded on finding rate, 
coal, Ruby to Mobile, Ala., interstate, unreasonable to extent it 
exceeded $2.80. 
Apples and Pears 


No. 22214, Beggs Brothers Fruit Co. et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. 
By division 3. Complaint dismissed. Rates, apples and pears, 
points in Washington, Oregon, Idaho. Utah and Colorado to Los 
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Angeles, Calif., not unreasonable. 


Commissioner Aj ; 
sented. Aitchison dis. 


C. & O. STOCK ISSUE 


The Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 
peake & Ohio Railway Co. stock, has authorized t 
to issue $18,152,400 of common stock and to sell 
thereto, $20,142,200 of common stock. The author 
mits the company to offer the stock to stockholders at par j 
the ratio of one share to four shares held at the time set fe rth 
in the report for the closing of the stock books to determine 
the holding of each stockholder entitled to subscribe - 

These issues are the outgrowth of the acquisition of th 
Hocking Valley and substitution of stock for first lien pes 
improvement 20-year 5 per cent mortgage bonds. The lar 
amount covers the Hocking Valley transaction and the smaller 
the conversion of bonds into stock. 3 

When the acquisition of the Hocking Valley was completed 
by the exchange of C. & O. for H. V. stock, the applicant found 
itself in possession of $20,142,200 of its own capital stock which 
it now desires to disburse from its treasury, pro rata at par 
to its stockholders. If they do not take the whole amount the 
remainder will be offered to the public at the best price obtain. 
able but not less than par. 

To show the nceessity for the selling of stock as proposed 
the report said, the company filed statements showing that it 
had authorized specific expenditures on its own property and 
on that of the Hocking Valley and advances to affiliated com. 
panies amounting to $51,330,630, of which about $37,488,905 has 
been or will be expended or advanced in the current year. 

No contracts, underwritings or other arrangements, the 
report said, to which the applicant was a party, had been made 
or were proposed to be made in connection with the issue and 
sale of the stock. 

Commissioner Eastman, concurring, said that, in his judg. 
ment, the same amount of money could easily be obtained by 
the applicant by issuing a lesser number of shares and selling 
them at a price above par. 


COTTON BELT ACQUISITION 


The Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 7683, and 
cases joined therewith, has authorized the St. Louis Southwest- 
ern to construct an extension of its line from a point near 
Caraway, Ark., to a connection with the Arkansas Short Line 
at Truman, Ark., to acquire the Arkansas Short Line extending 
from Truman to McDonald, and to operate under trackage rights 
over the Missouri Pacific between Fair Oaks and Bridge Junc- 
tion, Ark. The report also embraces Finance Nos. 7684, 7828, 
7829, and 7880. 

The report said the present applications involved the con- 
summation of the plan of the Cotton Belt to obtain a short 
route between St. Louis and Memphis, but instead of construct- 
ing an extension of the Blytheville, Leachville & Arkansas 
Southern from Rivervale it proposed to construct an extension 
of that line from Caraway to Truman, acquire the Arkansas 
Short Line extending from Truman to McDonald, and operate 
between McDonald and Memphis over the lines of the Missouri 
Pacific and the Bridge & Terminal Company. This will result 
in a route about 65 miles shorter than the present route through 
Brinkley, although the latter route will also be continued in 
use, according to the report. 

The findings follow: 


8210, Chesa. 
he applicant 
IN addition 
ization per. 


__ 1. That the present and future public convenience and neces- 
sity require (a) the construction by the St. Louis Southwestern 
Railway Company of an extension of its line of railroad from a point 
at or near Caraway to a connection with the line of the Arkansas 
Short Line at Truman; (b) the acquisition by the St. Louis South- 
western Railway Company of the line of railroad of the Arkansas 
Short Line extending from Truman to McDonald; and (c) the op- 
eration by the St. Louis Southwestern Railway Company, under 
ae rights, over the line of the Missouri Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany between Fair Oaks and Bridge Junction, all in Craighead, 
Poinsett, Cross and Crittenden counties, Ark., as described in the 
application in Finance Docket No. 7684. 

That the application of the St. Louis Southwestern Railway 
Company for a certificate of public convenience and necessity au- 
thorizing the acquisition of a portion of the line of railroad of the 
Cairo, Truman & Southern Railroad Company in Poinsett county, 
Ark., as described in Finance Docket No. 7828, should be dismissed 
for lack of jurisdiction. 7 

3. That the present and future public convenience and necessity 
permit abandonment by the Cairo, Truman & Southern Railroad 
Company of portions of its line of railroad in Poinsett and Cross 
counties, Ark., as described in Finance Docket No. 7829. : 

4. That the present and future public convenience and necessity 
permit abandonment, as to interstate and foreign commerce, by = 
Manila & Southwestern Railway of its line of railroad in Craighea 
county, Ark., described in Finance Docket No. 7880. 


You may either write or wire our Washington office 
for information concerning matters in any department 
of the government there, if you are a subscriber to 
THE DAILY TRAFFIC WORLD. 
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CEMENT REPARATION 


Examiner P. F. Mackey, in No. 22577, Dewey Portland Ce- 
nent Co. et al. vs. Arkansas & Louisiana Missouri et al., deals 
with the question of reparation on cement that moved in the 
yatutory period prior to the Commission’s decision in Iola 
cement Mills Traffic Association vs. A. & V., 144 I. C. C. 585, 
called the Iola case. In that case the Commission prescribed 
ates in accordance with a distance scale. Reparation was not 
sought in the Iola case. The examiner said rates satisfactory 
shippers and receivers herein were established on March 10, 
1999, pursuant to the orders entered in that proceeding. Rep- 
vation only was sought in this title case and those joined with 
i, The latter are two sub-numbers of the title complaint, 
iehigh Portland Cement Co. (Kansas) vs. Arkansas & Louisiana 
yissouri et al., and Lehigh Portland Cement Co. (of Alabama) 
1, A. G. S. et al.; No. 22508, Arkansas General Construction Co. 
ys, Ashley, Drew & Northern et al.; No. 22675, Darragh Com- 
pany et al. vs, Santa Fe et al.; No. 22676, G. A. Lelper & Co. 
st al. vs. Rock Island; No. 22541, M. D. L. Cook vs. Missouri 
Pacific et al, and No. 22418, Parlor City Lumber Co., Inc., vs. 
\issouri Pacific. 

The complaint alleged that the rates prior to March 10, 
1929, from certain points in Kansas gas belt, Bonner Springs 
and Sunflower, Kan., Ada, Okla. Alphia, Marquette, Prospect 
Hill, St. Louis, Sugar Creek and Hannibal, Mo., Eagle Ford and 
Harrys, Tex., Phoenixville, North Birmingham and Ragland, 
Ala, Richard City, Cowan and Nashville, Tenn., to points in 
Arkansas and Louisiana were unreasonable. 

Examiner Mackey recommended a finding of unreasonable- 
ness and an award of reparation. In an appendix, not herein 
reproduced, he set forth the commencement dates of the statu- 
tory periods within which the shipments on which reparation 
is to be made moved. The finding, other than that the com- 
jlainants made shipments and were entitled to reparation, fol- 


lows: 


The Commission should find that the rates charged prior to March 
10, 1929, from points in the Kansas gas belt, viz., Chanute, Iola, 
Fredonia, Humboldt, Independence and Mildred, Kans., and Dewey, Okla., 
fom Bonner Springs and Sunflower, Kans., Ada, Okla., Alpha, Marquette, 
Prospect Hill, St. Louis, and Hannibal, Mo., Eagle Ford and Harrys, 
Tex, Phoenixville, North Birmingham, and Ragland, Ala., Richard City, 
Cowan, and Nashville, Tenn., to destinations in Arkansas and in Louisiana 
west of the Mississippi River were unreasonable to the extent that they 
exceeded the rates under the scale set forth in Appendix A, at page 600 
of the Iola case, supra. In applying that scale the rates thereunder 
except as hereinafter indicated shall be determined in accordance with 
the distances the shipments actually moved. From the Kansas gas belt 
pints rates are to be based on distances from Chanute; from Phoenix- 
ville, North Birmingham and Ragland, Ala., on distances from Birming- 
ham; and from Bonner Springs and Sugar Creek, on the distances from 
Kansas City. 

The rates from all other points of production shall be based on 
distances from the station nearest the mill upon the railroad from which 
traffic moves from the mill, and the distances shall include hauls over 
switching lines within the switching districts of points of origin. 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Cedar Poles and Piling 


No. 22399, Cascade Timber Co. vs. Great Northern et al. 
By Examiner W. M. Cheseldine. Rates, cedar poles and piling 
in single and multiple-car loads, points in Washington to desti- 
tations in California, Nevada, Arizona and New Mexico, unrea- 
sonable for the future to the extent they exceed contem- 
Doraneous rates on fir lumber in single-car loads, but not in the 
past. This report also embraces two sub-numbers, Cascade 
Timber Co. vs. Southern Pacific et al., Same vs. St. Paul, and 
No. 22711, National Pole & Treating Co. vs. Great Northern et al. 


Lumber 


_ No. 22961, Jefferson Lumber Co. vs. Alabama, Tennessee & 
Northern et al. By Examiner Leland F. James. Shipment, 
lumber, Aliceville, Ala., originally consigned to Cincinnati, O., 
but diverted in transit to Ridgway, Pa., misrouted by the title 
defendant. Reparation of $34.99 proposed. 


Dairy Products 
. No. 22684, Hulen-Toops Co. et al. vs. Big Four et al. By 
xaminer Alfred G. Hagerty. Commodity rates, dairy products, 
kentueky to destinations in trunk-line territory after January 
4, 1928, unreasonable to the extent they exceeded and for the 
future to the extent they may exceed the class rates contem- 
poraneously maintained. Class rates proposed for the future; 
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also reparation. This report also includes No. 22995, Davidson 
Brothers vs. B. & O., No. 23123, Peter Fox Sons Co. et al. vs. 
L. & N. et al., and No. 23057, Davidson Seay & Adams Co. vs. 
B. & O. et al. 


Processed Sand 


No. 22369, Permutit Co. vs. Pennsylvania et al. By Examiner 
L. H. Dishman. Dismissal proposed. Rates, sand processed for 
water filtering or softening, carloads and less than carloads, 
Birmingham, N. J., to various destinations throughout the United 
States, not unreasonanble or unduly prejudicial. 


Soya Beans 


No. 22578, Chambers Seed Co. et al. vs. B. & O. et al. By 
Examiner Myron Witters. Rates, soy, soja or soya beans, in bulk 
or in bags, carloads, Milford, Bridgeville, Seaford, Georgetown, 
Lewes, and Stockley, Del., to Louisville, Ky., and New Albany, 
Ind., unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded or may 
exceed 38.5 cents, minimum 60,000 pounds, from Milford, Bridge- 
ville, Seaford, Georgetown, Lewes, and Stockley, Del., to Louis- 
ville, Ky., and New Albany, Ind. Record insufficient to warrant 
a finding as to rates from Philadelphia, Pa., Roanoke and Rich- 
mond, Va. Reparation and new rate proposed. 


Class and Commodity Rates 


No. 22778, Meridian Traffic Bureau et al. vs. A. & S. et al. 
By Examiner John McChord. Rates, various commodities from 
points, Arizona, California, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, 
Idaho, Montana, and Washington (transcontinental) to Meridian, 
Miss., not unreasonable but unduly prejudicial to the extent they 
exceed the rates to Jackson, Miss., and other points in Missis- 
sippi west of or on the Illinois Central in that state. Reparation 
proposed to be denied. 


Grain and Products 


No. 22595, Anniston Traffic Bureau vs. L. & N. et al. By 
Examiner W. R. Brennan. Rates, grain and grain products, from 
Ohio and Mississippi River crossings, St. Louis, Mo., Memphis 
and Nashville, Tenn., to Anniston, Ala., not unreasonable, un- 
justly discriminatory or in violation of section 4, but unduly 
prejudicial to Anniston and unduly preferential of Gadsden, Ala., 
to the extent they exceeded or may exceed rates to Gadsden. 


Lumber 


No. 22913, South River Lumber Co., Inc., vs. N. & W. et al. 
By Examiner George M. Curtis. Dismissal proposed. Rates, 
lumber, Cornwall, Va., to destinations in trunk line and New 
England territories, not unreasonable. 


Egg Transit 


No. 22155, Lewis Feed & Egg Association vs. St. Paul et al. 
By Examiner H. C. Lawton. Defendants’ refusal to maintain 
transit arrangements for stopping shipments of eggs to continue 
loading at points in the western part of Washington at a charge 
of $6.30 each stop, in addition to carload rates, points of origin 
to final destinations in the east, while contemporaneously main- 
taining such arrangements in the eastern part of the state, 
unduly prejudicial but not otherwise unlawful. Proposed that 
defendants should be required to remove the undue prejudice 
either by canceling transit where it exists or extending it to 
the complaining points. 

Coal 


No. 22124, City of Moorhead, Minn., et al. vs. Great Northern 
et al. By Examiner J. J. Williams. Rates, bituminous coal, 
other than fine coal, Duluth, Minn., Superior, Wis., and other 
head-of-the-lakes ports to Moorhead and Fargo and West Fargo, 
N. D., not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. Rates, fine coal 
from and to the same points, unduly prejudicial to the extent 
rates are or may be greater percentages of the contemporaneous 
rates on lump, than the rates on fine coal from and to the points 
considered to destinations in Minnesota and South Dakota are 
of the contemporaneous rates on lump. Suggested that the 
proper method of removing undue prejudice would be for the 
carriers to establish rates on fine coal approximately 85 per cent 
of those on lump. Proposed that reparation be denied. This 
report also embraces No. 22804, Armour & Co. vs. Same. 

No. 22942, Sunderland Brothers Co. vs. C. & O. et al., and 
a sub number F. S. Martin & Co. vs. C. & N. W. et al. By Exam- 
iner G. L. Shinn. Rates, carload of bituminous coal from Big 
Shoals, Ky., to Thurston, Neb., applicable but unreasonable to 
the extent it exceeded $6. Reparation of $53.41 proposed in 
title complaint. Rate, carload of bituminous coal, Peach Creek, 
W. Va., to Bancroft, Neb., applicable but unreasonable to the 
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extent it exceeded $6 a net ton. Reparation of $42.09 proposed 


in the sub number. 
Sand 

No. 22649, Atlantic Paving Co. vs. R. F. & P. et al. By Exam- 
iner Paul G. Thompson. Rates, sand, Massaponax and Puddle- 
dock, Va., to Paschall, N. C., inapplicable. Applicable rates, $1.66 
a net ton from Massaponax and $1.46 from Puddledock, unrea- 
sonable to the extent they exceeded or may exceed $1.35 and 
$1.05, respectively. Reparation proposed. This report also em- 
braces No. 22825, Same vs. N. & W. et al. 

Soap and Soap Powders 

No. 22895, Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. vs. Pennsylvania et 
al. By Examiner T. Naftalin. Dismissal proposed. Rate, soap 
and soap powders, mixed carloads, Jeffersonville, Ind., to Cooke- 
ville, Tenn., not unreasonable. 


Drag-Line and Tractor 
No. 22964, Gedney & Sons, Inc., vs. C. & O. et al. By Exam- 
iner L. H. Dishman. Rates on a drag-line and tractor, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., to Grand Rapids, Mich., and a drag-line and fittings, 
St. Petersburg to Gary, Ind., inapplicable. Applicable rates to 
Grand Rapids, $1.235, and Gary, $1.28. Reparation of $201.81 
proposed. 
Mussel and Clam Shells 


No. 22533, Rockport Pearl Button Co. vs. Southern et al., and 
a sub number, Same vs. Same. By Examiner Carl A. Schlager. 
Dismissal proposed. Rate, mussel and clam shells, Brookport, 
Ill., to Rockport, Ind., not unreasonable. 


Glass Fruit Jars 

No. 22653, Pine Glass Corporation vs Georgia Railroad et al., 
a sub number, Same vs. K. O. & G. et al., and No. 22160, Same 
vs. Same. By Examiner L. H. Dishman. Rates, glass fruit jars, 
Okmulgee, Okla., to Augusta, Cornelia, and Toccoa, Ga., in viola- 
tion of the aggregate of intermediate provision in section 4 and 
unreasonable to the extent they exceeded 92.5 cents to Augusta 
and 95 cents to Cornelia and Toccoa. Reparation of $120.64 
proposed. 


Dressed Granite 


No. 22919, Presbrey-Leland Studios, Inc., vs. New Haven et 
al. By Examiner Arnold C. Hansen. Rates, dressed granite, 
Quincy Adams, Mass., to Bushwick Station, L. I., and dressed 
building granite from Brattleboro and Barre, Vt., to Long Island 
City and Bush Terminal Station, Brooklyn, N. Y., unreasonable 
to the extent that they exceeded 24 cents, minimum 36,000 
pounds, from Quincy Adams and Brattleboro to Bushwick Sta- 
tion and 27.5 cents, minimum 40,000 pounds, Barre to Bush Ter- 
minal. Reparation proposed. 


Textile Machines, Etc. 


No. 22846, Paducah Hosiery Mills vs. Pennsylvania et al. 
By Examiner Paul R. Naefe. Dismissal proposed. Rates, less- 
than-carload shipment of textile machines and fire extinguishers, 
Riverside, N. J., to Paducah, Ky., inapplicable, resulting in un- 
dercharges. Rates, less-than-carload textile machines, and net 
dye bags, from and to the same points, applicable and not un- 
reasonable. Applicable rate on fire extinguishers was $1.645 
and $3.29 on the textile machine. 


Steel Pipe Transit 


No. 22991, Biggs Boiler Works vs. Erie. By Examiner 
Leland F. James. Dismissal proposed. Failure of defendant to 
publish a fabrication-in-transit service at Akron, O., applicable on 
interstate shipments of welded or riveted iron pipe not unreason- 
able or otherwise unlawful. 


Lumber 


No. 23010, Runnells Lumber Co. vs. B. & M. et al. By Exam- 
iner Herbert P. Haley. Rate, lumber, Corbett, N. Y., to Wake- 
field, Mass., unreasonable to the extent it exceeded or may 
exceed 28.5 cents. New rate and reparation of $85.69 proposed. 


Dredging Machine Parts 


No. 22555, Wilbanks & Pierce, Inc., vs. Big Four et al. By 
Examiner Herbert P. Haley. Claim for reparation based on 
inapplicability of the rate charged on a carload of dredging 
machine parts, Middletown, O., to Manatee, Fla., barred by the 
statute of limitation. Rate, carload of dredging machine parts 
from Middletown to Bradenton, Fla., inapplicable. Applicable 
rate was a combination of the factors north of Jacksonville, Fla., 
plus a factor of 25.5 cents a hundred pounds beyond. Reparation 
of $82.94 proposed. 

Cedar Pencil Slats 


No. 22893, Cumberland Cedar Works et al. vs. N. C. & St. 
L. et al. By Examiner Roy E. McKee. Dismissal proposed 
Claims alleging unreasonableness of rates, cedar pencil slats, 
carloads, Christiana and Shelbyville, Tenn., to Baltimore, Md., 
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Irvington, N. J., Norfolk, Va., and Savannah, Ga., barreq by th 
statute of limitations. laa 


Bituminous Coal 
No. 22923, George F. Lenz Coal Co. vs. C. & O, et al. By 
Examiner George M. Curtis. Dismissal proposed. Rates ity. 
minous coal, mines in the Pocahontas, Kanawha, Thacker and 
Tug River districts, West Virginia to South Washington or Relee 
Va., not unduly prejudicial. ’ 


Cement 

No. 22691, Dewey Portland Cement Co. et al. vs. Santa Fe 
et al., and a sub number, Same vs. Cedar Rapids & Iowa City 
et al.; No. 22780, Lehigh Portland Cement Co. et al. vs. Same: 
and No. 22184, State Cement Commission (of South Dakota) ys 
Santa Fe et al. By Examiner William A. Disque. Dismisgaj 
proposed. Rates, cement, lowa producing points to destinations 
in lowa, Missouri, Minnesota, Nebraska, and South Dakota, not 
unreasonable or unduly prejudicial in comparison with those 
from Louisville, Neb., or Rapid City, S. D. Intrastate rates, 
cement, from Louisville and Rapid City, not unjustly discrimip. 
atory against interstate commerce or unduly preferential in com. 
parison with rates from Iowa producing points. Rates, cement, 
Rapid City to St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn., and intermediate 
points not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial in comparison 
with those from Kansas and Oklahoma producing points. These 
‘ases were heard jointly with the South Dakota commission. 

0.-.W. BRANCH ABANDONMENT 

A recommendation that the Commission find that the pres. 
ent and future public convenience and necessity permit aban- 
donment by the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Com. 
pany of a branch line in Pacific county, Wash., extending from 
Megler to Nahcotta, 27 miles, and also a connecting branch of 
narrow gauge railroad extending from Ilwaco Junction about a 
mile, has been made by Examiner M. S. Jameson in a proposed 
report in Finance No. 7859. Residents served by the lines op- 
posed the application. 





N. Y. C. SUBSIDIARY ACQUISITION 

Mxaminer O. D. Weed, in Finance No. 7993, Chicago, Kala- 
mazoo & ‘Saginaw Railway Co. acquisition, has recommended 
that the applicant, a subsidiary of the Michigan Central and the 
latter a subsidiary of the New York Central, be permitted to 
acquire that part of the old Michigan Railroad Company electric 
line from Richland Junction to Hooper, Mich., about 10.3 miles 
long. He recommends that the acquisition be allowed on con- 
dition that the applicant or the New York Central, its lessee, 
operate over the old electric road from Richland, instead of 
only from Richland Junction, the former being about two miles 
from the junction. The electric line was sold under fore- 
closure proceedings a little more than a year ago. The prop- 
erty was sold to a bondholders’ protection committee. The 
Michigan Ceniral was interested in the electric line’s physical 
property in Battle Creek, Kalamazoo and Grand Rapids. 

Seven thousand acres of onions in the territory tributory 
to the electric line interested the Michigan Central, and, ac- 
cording to the examiner, created an appetite in the Michigan 
Central for the old trolley line. In addition to onions, the 
tributary territory grows mint, celery, potatoes and sugar beets. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Dleact 


Finance No. 8275. Boston & Maine to issue 75,000 shares of 7 per 
cent prior preference stock for the sole purpose of exchanging them for 
convertible general mortgage bonds at the ratio of five shares of such 
stock for each $500 of such bonds. ‘ 

Finance No. 8276, Sacramento Northern to construct an extension 
of its Holland line, about 8.3 miles long, in Yolo and Sacramento 
counties, Calif., to serve an agricultural section. This application 
is in the nature of a renewal of a former application denied by, the 
Commission. The applicant now asserts that it has been promised, 
by the shippers interested, large concessions, in the price of lands 
for the right of way so that the cost of the extension will be reduced. 

Finance No. 8272. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co. asks. finding 
by Commission with respect to construction of line from Yuste to 
Monticello, Fla., which has been the subject of litigation since the 
line was abandoned in connection with other construction by ap- 
plicant. The Supreme Court of Florida has issued an alterantive writ 
of mandamus requiring applicant to restore and operate trains ove 
the line involved ‘‘until permission shall have been lawfully obtaines 
by you from the proper authority authorizing such discontinuance an 
abandonment.’”’ The applicant contends that the line is not necessary, 
that the Commission has jurisdiction of the subject matter, tha 
the Supreme Court of Florida is without jurisdiction to require = 
struction or operation of the line, and asks the Commission if it is its 
opinion the line should be built, that a certificate be issued. ew 

Finance No. 8273. Cincinnati, Georgetown Railroad Co. asks - 
thority to issue $300,000 of first mortgage 6 per cent 7-year gold — 
and 500 shares of no par common stock, all to be delivered in fl 
ment for the line of railroad formerly known as the Cincinnati, George 
town & Portsmouth Railroad. F 

Finance No. 8267. W. V. Griffin and H. W. Purvis, receivers ra 
Georgia & Florida Railroad, ask authority to issue $500,000 of oF en 
cent certificates of indebtedness and to sell them at not less 


95 and interest. — . 
Finance No. 8268. Kahului Railroad Co. asks authority to in 
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its capital stock from $900,000 to $1,500,000, and to issue 6,000 
nase | shares of par value of $100 a share, as a stock dividend. 
sitance No. 8269. Reading Co. asks authority to acquire control 

Finfon-Princeton Traction Co. by the purchase of its entire 
( Tren tock. The Trenton-Princeton line extends from Princeton 
aptal oon N. J., 12.56 miles. Applicant proposes to pay a total of 
He for stock and bonds of par value of $400,000. 
oa nce No. 8270. Atlantic City Railroad Co. asks authority to 

Finscontrol of Wildwood & Delaware Bay Short Line Railroad Co. 
acquire nase of a majority of its capital stock and by an operating 
y pee “The line extends from Wildwood to Wildwood Junction, 
nr’ ncluding about 4 miles of main track. Applicant proposes to 
x. J total of $398,760.84 for 3,804 shares of stock and $422,600 of 
nance No. 8271. Denver & Rio Grande Western Railroad Co. 

-quthority to issue $718,000 of 5 per cent refunding and improve- 
isis “mortgage gold bonds and to pledge and repledge them. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Report and certificate in F. D. No. 7955, authorizing the Minne- 
snslis Anoka & Cuyuna Range Railroad Company to acquire and 
wate the railroad and properties formerly owned by the Minne- 
volis Anoka & Cuyuna Range Railway Company in Hennepin and 
ike counties, Minn., approved. 7 as i E 
“Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8129, authorizing the Smoky 
yountain Railroad to acquire a line of railroad in Sevier county, Tenn., 
eet and order in F. D. No. 8240, authorizing the Reading Com- 
uny to assume obligation and liability in respect of $7,080,000 of 
coding Company equipment-trust certificates, series M, to be issued 
» the Pennsylvania Company for Insurance on Lives & Granting 
snuities, as trustee, under an agreement to be dated May 1, 1930, 
id sold at not less than 99.8375 per cent of par and accrued dividends 
, connection with the procurement of certain equipment, approved. 
“ Report and order in F. D. No. 8235, authorizing the New York 
‘ntral Railroad Company to assume obligation and liability in respect 
1 $3,945,000 of New York Central Railroad equipment trust of 1930 
tl per cent equipment-trust gold certificates, to be issued by the 
waranty Trust Company of New York, as trustee, under an agree- 
ment to be dated May 15, 1930, and to be sold at not less than 99.71 
vr cent of par and accrued dividends in connection with the procure- 
ment of certain equipment, approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No, 8183, authorizing the Seaboard Air 
Line Railway Company to issue (1) not exceeding $653,000 of 4 per 
ent refunding-mortgage gold bonds to be pledged with the corporate 
ustee of the applicant's first and consolidated mortgage and, (2) not 
exceeding $629,500 of first and consolidated mortgage gold bonds, 
eries A, to be pledged and repledged in whole or in part from time 
t time as collateral security for a short-term note or notes, condi- 
tions prescribed, approved. 





OLD COTTON-BALE COVERING, ETC. 


The Commission, in No. 18957, Muscle Shoals Traffic Bureau 
is, Alabama Central et al., has issued an order putting into 
efect, not later than July 15, the modifications made by it in 
the original report, 139 I. C. C. 194, by a report on further hear- 
ing. (See Traffic World, April 26, p. 1100.) This order pertains 
0 old second-hand bags having no greater value than for con- 
version into second-hand cotton-bale covering, in less than car- 
lads, from points in the southeast to Sheffield and Tuscumbia, 
Ala. The carriers are ordered to establish rates on the material 
mentioned not in excess of the contemporaneous class A or 
cass 8 rates from and to the same points. No order was issued 
in connection with the report on further hearing, but the Com- 
nission said that one would be issued. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. No. 3467, the Commission has suspended from 
May 24 until December 24 schedules in Supplements Nos. 7 and 8 
0 J, E. Johanson’s I. C. C. No. 2145. The suspended schedules 
propose to revise the routing on grain, carloads, from Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific Railway stations in the Panhandle of 
Oklahoma to destinations in Texas, resulting in increased rates 
wer the route through Herington and Wichita, Kan. 

In I. and S. No. 3466, the Commission has suspended from 
May 23 until December 23 schedules in Supplements Nos. 9 and 
ll to Great Lakes Transit Corporation’s tariff, I. C. C. No. 97. 
‘See Traffic World, May 17, p. 1312.) 

The suspended schedules propose to establish reshipping 
(lass rates from the lake ports of Buffalo, N. Y., Cleveland, 
Ohio, Detroit, Mich., and Erie, Pa., on traffic from beyond via 
nil lines, when destined to Duluth, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Transfer and St. Paul, Minn., which would result in lower rates 
than now applied. The following is illustrative. Rates in cents 
‘100 pounds, from Buffalo, N. Y., to St. Paul, Minn.: 


nergrnent rates—Classes 1, 111; 2, 94%; 3, 7214; 4, 52%; 5, 38. Pro- 
yee Teshipping rates (applies only on mixed carload shipments)— 
“asses 1, 87; 2, 76; 3, 56; 4, 39; 5, 33. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


ane mance Nos. 7623, 7370, 7371, 7547, 7556 and 7518, appli- 
pene of public convenience and necessity authorizing con- 
inter fon of 113-mile line from Childress, Tex., to Pampa, Tex. 
te rad Pampa Board of City Development, asks for re- 
aring and reargument before full Commission. 

_ No. 23130, intrastate rates on bituminous coal between 
I in Illinois. Mlinois District Traffic League asks for an 
‘der requiring defendants to file with the Commission informa- 
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tion showing cost of transporting coal between representative 
points in Illinois. 

No. 19732 (and all subs.), American Fruit Co., Inc., et al. 
vs. R. C. B. H. & W. et al. Intervener, Traffic Bureau of Sioux 
Falls Chamber of Commerce, representing jobbers of fresh fruits 
and vegetables, including bananas, asks that the order herein, 
in so far as it affects rates on bananas, C. L., from New Orleans, 
La., to Watertown and Sioux Falls, S. D., Pipestone, Marsall and 
Willmar, Minn., be postponed and case reopened for further 
consideration. 

Pacific Coast fourth section application Nos. 13457 et al. 
Pacific Coast Steamship Co. et al. ask for reargument of cause 
before full Commission. 

No. 20262 et al., Higginbotham-Bartlett Co. et al. vs. A. T. 
& S. F. et al. Defendants ask for modification of Commission’s 
order in these cases as to notice required in filing and posting 
in manner prescribed in section 6 of the interstate commerce 
act. 

No. 19656, James O’Meara et al. vs. B. & O. et al. Bedford 
Stone Club, Indiana State Chamber of Commerce and state of 
Indiana ask further hearing. 

No. 18490, Allied Packers, Inc., and Klinck Packing Co. vs. 
A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. Defendants ask rehearing. 

No. 20171, Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. vs. Eastern S. S. Lines, 
Inc., et al. Complainant asks for reconsideration of Commis- 
sion’s denial in this proceeding to grant reopening and further 
hearing in so far as the rates and ratings on dried figs, packed 
in boxes, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds, in official and 
western classification territories, are concerned. 

No. 20455, Gordon Candy Co. et al. vs. A. C. L. et al. Com- 
plainants ask for reopening and reconsideration, by full com- 
mission, of decision entered herein by division 3, and for the 
purpose of harmonizing the findings with those entered by 
division 2, in No. 21101, Gable Johnson Jury Co. et al. vs. 
A. F. & G. et al. 

Finance No. 5322, construction and operation by the L. & N. 
Louisville & Nashville asks for modification of report and order 
herein of May 26, 1927, relating to applicant’s construction .of a 
line of railroad from Chevrolet, Ky., to a point near Hagans, Va., 
as said report and order was amended by Commission on 
June 14, 1929. 


No. 21906 (and Sub. 1), Crane & McMahon, Inc., vs. L. & N. 
et al. Complainant asks for a rehearing and modification of find- 
ings and order therein. 

Finance No. 7714, application of A. C. L. for certificate under 
paragraph 18 of section 1 of the interstate commerce act au- 
thorizing abandonment of its line of railroad from Yuste to 
Monticello, Fla. Applicant asks for rehearing. 


No. 22036, Dempsey Lumber Co. et al. vs. A. CG. L. 
Complainants ask for reopening and reconsideration. 


No. 16323 (and Sub. Nos. 1, 2 and 3), Scott County Milling 
Co. et al. vs. Butler County et al.; No. 19482, East St. Louis 
Cotton Oil Co. vs. B. & O. et al., and No. 18496, John F. Evans, 
etc., vs. I. C. et al. The Memphis Freight Bureau on behalf 
of members, located at Memphis, dealers in coal mined in 
southern Illinois, western Kentucky and Alabama, fil protest 
against petition of carriers for general investigation fand revi- 
sion of rates, etc., on coal from mines in southern Illinois, 
western Kentucky and Alabama, to points in southwestern 
Missouri and northeastern Arkansas. 


No. 21570, Abendroth Brothers vs. B. & A. et al. Complain- 


ant asks for reopening therein and reconsideration by Division 
3, on record as made. 


et al. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


No. 23173 (and Sub. 1), Ashland By-Product Coke Co. et al. 
vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. Indiana Consumers’ Gas & By-Prod- 
ucts Co. and Tennessee Products Corporation permitted to in- 
tervene. 

Finance No. 8161, application of Western Pacific for cer- 
tificate to construct a line of railroad in Stockton, San Joaquin 
county, Calif. A. T. & 8S. F. Ry., S. P. Co. and S. P. R. R. 
permitted to intervene. 

No. 15234, in the matter of divisions of freight rates in 
western and mountain-Pacific territories. Petition of G. B. & 
W., K. G. B. & W. and A. & W. praying for modification of 
order of June 10, 1929, in said proceeding denied. 

No. 20830, Kali-Inla Coal Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. et al., and 
No. 21031 and Sub. 1, Corporation Commission of Oklahoma vs. 
A. T. & 8. F. et al. The order of December 12, 1929, in said 
proceedings as amended, has been further amended by adding 
to the second ordering paragraph at the end thereof the follow- 
ing: 


Provided, however, that this order shall not be interpreted as 
requiring application of the rates herein prescribed over routes other 
than the shortest routes available for the transportation of coal be- 
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tween the points of origin and destination before referred to prior 
to the effective date of this order. 


I. and S. 3130 (part 6—wooden handles), southwestern rates. 
The motion filed therein by the Jonesboro Freight Bureau and 
others, dated January 22, 1930, and March 3, 1930, that respond- 
ents be required to furnish information concerning average load- 
ings of numerous commodities in the so-called lumber list, and 
that said proceeding be reopened for further hearing therein 
overruled. 

No. 21927, Boyle Manufacturing Co. vs. S. P. et al. The 
order entered in this proceeding on April 4, 1930, which was 
by its terms made effective on June 30, 1930, upon not less 
than 30 days’ notice, has been modified so that it will become 
effective on July 30, 1930, upon not less than 30 days’ notice 
instead of said June 30, 1930. 

No. 22539 (and Sub. 1 to 3, incl.), Semet-Solvay Co. vs. B. S. 
et al. Petition of Central Alloy Steel Corporation for leave to 
intervene herein denied, and motion by said petitioners for 
further hearing with No. 22052, Alabama-By-Products Corpora- 
tion et al. vs. L. & N. et al., denied. 

No. 21101, Gable Johnson Jury Co. et al. vs. A. F. & G. et al. 
The order entered in this case on March 28, 1930, which was 
by its terms made effective on June 24, 1930, upon not less than 
30 days’ notice has been modified so that it will become effective 
on July 23, 1930, upon not less than 30 days. 

No. 23335, Cumberland Cement & Supply Co. vs. Pennsyl- 
vania. American Lime & Stone Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 19455 (and Sub. 1), North American Cement Corp. vs. 
B. & O. et al. The order entered in these cases on March 26, 
1930, which was by its terms made effective on June 23, 1930, 
upon not less than 30 days’ notice, has been modified so that 
it will become effective on July 23, 1930, upon not less than 
30 days’ notice. 

No. 19691, Forsythe Oil Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. Shell 
Petroleum Corporation permitted to intervene. 

No. 23430, Central Pennsylvania Coal Producers’ Assn. et 
al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. Castanea Paper Co. and New York 
& Pennsylvania Co. permitted to intervene. 

Finance No. 8109, Application S. A. L. for authority to 
abandon its so-called Chisholms Island Spur. Application dis- 
missed upon applicant’s request. 

Finance No. 7929, Sprucemont Nevada Railroad construc- 
tion. The time prescribed in the certificate and order within 
which the Sprucemont Nevada Railroad Co. shall commence 
and complete the construction of the line of railroad therein 
authorized, has been extended to June 1, 1931, and May 31, 1932, 
respectively. 


CHANGES IN DOCKET 


Hearing in 23153, Southern Traffic Assn. vs. Erie, has been 
changed from May 28, Knoxville, Tenn., to July 28, same place. 

Hearing in No. 23020, Saginaw Fruit Co. vs. A. A. R. R. 
et al., assigned for May 31, at Saginaw, Mich., before Examiner 
Hagerty, was canceled. 

Further hearing in Finance 3744, In re excess income of 
the Georgia Southwestern and Gulf R. R., assigned for May 28, 
at Washington, D. C., before Examiner Walter, was canceled. 

Hearing in I. and S. 3465, iron and steel articles between 
Chicago, Ill., group stations and short-haul points in Illinois and 
Indiana, set for May 29, at Chicago, before Examiner Cheseldine, 
was canceled. 


MUNSON CASE TO BE REVIEWED 


The Supreme Court of the United States has granted the 
petition of the government for a writ of certiorari to the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the fourth circuit in No. 822, United 
States of America, petitioner, vs. Munson Steamship Line. The 
case arose from the United States, at the request of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, filing a petition for a writ of 
mandamus praying that the Munson Line be required to file 
with the Commission as required by section 6 of the interstate 
commerce act schedules and tariffs of rates and charges on 
property which was being transported, partly by railroad and 
partly by water, under a common carrier arrangement for con- 
tinuous carriage and shipment from interior points to ports in 
Florida. The Munson Line contended that the transportation 
between Baltimore and Miami and Jacksonville, Fla., by water, 
was independent of the rail movement to Baltimore. It won in 
the lower courts. 


MONTANA OIL RATES 


The Supreme Court of the United States has advanced and 
set for argument Monday, October 20, after the cases hereto- 
fore set for that day, No. 768, Interstate Commerce Commission 
vs. Northern Pacific, in which the lower court mandated the 
Commission to take jurisdiction of a petition of the carriers 
nd a thirteenth section investigation of intrastate oil rates in 

ontana. 
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RAIL LABOR ACT CONSTRUED 


The railway labor act of 1926, as construed 
Court of the United States, May 26, in an re do Supreme 
Justice Hughes, has some “teeth” in it. Y Chiet 

The case disposed of was that in No. 469, Texas & N 
Orleans Railroad Co. et al. vs. Brotherhood of Railwa po 
Steamship Clerks et al. The highest tribunal upheld A ant 
court decisions against the defendants interfering wi — 
ployes of the Texas & New Orleans with respect to 
of representatives as spokesmen in labor matters. 

The suit was brought by the Brotherhood of Railway 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station a 
ployes, Southern Pacific Lines in Texas and Louisiana a “1 
untary association, and H. W. Harper, general tialetee o 
its system board of adjustment, against the Texas & Fun 
Orleans and certain of its officers and agents, to obtain po 
injunction restraining the defendants from interfering with 
influencing, or coercing the clerical employes of the railroad 
company in the matter of their organization and designatio 
of representatives for the purposes set forth in the saline 
labor act of May 20, 1926. It was charged that the railroad 
company instigated the organization of a union of railway clerks 
The district court granted a temporary injunction. Thereafter 
the railroad company organized the Association of Clerical En- 
ployes, Southern Pacific Lines, as the representative of the 
clerical employes of the company. The district court held the 
company in contempt for that and directed that to purge the 
defendants of contempt the association should be disbanded and 
that the brotherhood should be reinstated as the representative 
of the employes pending election of representatives by the 
employes by secret ballot under procedure specified by the 
court. The injunction was made permanent and a motion to 
vacate the order in the contempt proceedings was denied. The 
Circuit Court of Appeals, fifth circuit, upheld the lower court 
and was in turn upheld by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

The bill of complaint invoked subdivision 3 of section 2 
of the railway labor act. This provides that representatives for 
the purpose of the act shall be designated by the respective 
parties in such manner as may be provided in their corporate 
organization or unincorporated association or by other means 
of collective action, “without interference, influence, or coer- 
cion exercised by either party over the self-organization or 
designation of representatives of the other.” 

Chief Justice Hughes said the evidence below gave support 
to the conclusion of the lower courts that the defendants had 
interfered with the employes. 


“We pass to the important question of law whether the 
statute imposed a legal duty upon the railroad company, that 
is, an obligation enforceable by judicial proceedings,” said he. 

Then he reviewed the situation preceding the enactment 
of the railway labor act and the failure of the provisions of 
the transportation act to meet effectively the railroad labor 
problem. 


“It was with clear appreciation of the infirmity of the ex 
isting legislation, and in the endeavor to establish a more prac- 
ticable plan in order to accomplish the desired result, that 
Congress enacted the railway labor act of 1926,” said he. “It 
was decided to make a fresh start. ‘ 

“While adhering in the new statute to the policy of pro- 
viding for the amicable adjustment of labor disputes, and for 
voluntary submissions to arbitration as opposed to a system 
of compulsory arbitration, Congress buttressed this policy by 
creating certain definite legal obligations. The outstanding fea- 
ture of the act of 1926 is the provision for an enforceable award 
in arbitration proceedings. Thus it is contemplated that 
the proceedings for the amicable adjustment of disputes will 
have an appropriate termination in a binding adjudication, en 
forceable as such. 

“Another definite object of the act of 1926 is to provide, i 
case of a dispute between a carrier and its employes which 
has not been adjusted under the provisions of the act, for 
the more effectual protection of interstate commerce from ID 
terruption to such a degree as to deprive any section of the 
country of essential transportation service. (Section 10 of 
railway labor act.) In case the Board of Mediation established 
by the act, as an independent agency in the executive pranch 
of the government, finds that such an interruption of interstate 
commerce is threatened, that board is to notify the President, 
who may thereupon in his discretion create an emergency board 
of investigation to report, within thirty days, with respect to 
the dispute. The act then provides that ‘After the creation 
of such board and for thirty days after such board has made 
its report to the President, no change, except by agreement, 
shall be made by the parties to the controversy in the conditions 
out of which the dispute arose.’ This prohibition, in order 
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afeguard the vital interests of the country while an inves- 
de n is in progress, manifestly imports a legal obligation. 
tiga vrotherhood insists, and we think rightly, that the major 
of Congress in passing the railway labor act was to 
purpose t t strikes.’ Section 10 is de- 
srovide @ machinery to prevent strikes. ectio 
Ped by counsel for the brotherhood as ‘a provision limiting 
~ right to strike,’ and in this view it is insisted that there 
a possible question that Congress intended to make the 
wovisions of section 10 enforceable to the extent of authorizing 
any court of competent jurisdiction to restrain either party 
1) the controversy from changing the existing status during 
ihe sixty-day period provided for the emergency board.’ 
~ «The provision of section 10 is to be read in connection 
yith the qualification in subdivision eight of section 9 that 
yothing in the act shall be construed to require an individual 
employe to render labor without his consent or as making 
the quitting of service by an individual employe an illegal act, 
and that no court shall issue any process to compel the per- 
formance by an individual employe of labor without his consent. 
The purpose of this limitation was manifestly to protect the 
individual liberty of employes and not to affect proceedings in 
ase of combinations or group action. The denial of legal 
process in the one case is significant with respect to its ex- 
pected, appropriate use in the other. 

“It is thus apparent that Congress, in the legislation of 
1926, while elaborating a plan for amicable adjustments and 
voluntary arbitration of disputes between common carriers and 
their employes, thought it necessary to impose, and did impose, 
certain definite obligations enforceable by judicial proceedings. 
The question before us is whether a legal obligation of this 
grt is also to be found in the provisions of subdivision third 
of section 2 of the act providing that ‘Representatives, for the 
purpose of this act, shall be designated by the respective 
parties without interference, influence, or coercion ex- 
ercised by either party over the self-organization or designation 
of representatives by the other.’ 

‘It is at once to be observed that Congress was not content 
with the general declaration of the duty of carriers and em- 
ployes to make every reasonable effort to enter into and main- 
tain agreements concerning rates of pay, rules and working 
conditions, and to settle disputes with all expedition in con- 
ference between authorized representatives, but added this dis- 
tinct prohibition against coercive measures. This addition cannot 
by treated as superfluous or insignificant, or as intended to 
be without effect. Ex Parte Public National Bank, 278 U. S. 
101, 104. (498 Ct. Rep. 43.) While an affirmative declaration 
of duty contained in a legislative enactment may be of imper- 
fect obligation because not enforceable in terms, a definite 
statutory prohibition of conduct which would thwart the de- 
cared purpose of the legislation cannot be disregarded. The 
intent of Congress is clear with respect to the sort of conduct 
that is prohibited. ‘Interference’ with freedom of action and 
‘oercion’ refer to well understood concepts of the law. The 
meaning of the word ‘influence’ in this clause may be gathered 
from the context. The use of the word is not to be 
taken as interdicting the normal relations and innocent com- 
munications which are a part of all friendly intercourse, albeit 
between employer and employe. ‘Influence’ in this context 
plainly means pressure, the use of the authority or power of 
either party to induce action by the other in derogation of 
what the statute calls ‘self-organization.’ The phrase covers 
the abuse of relation or opportunity so as to corrupt or over- 
tide the will, and it is no more difficult to appraise conduct of 
this sort in connection with the selection of representatives 
for the purposes of this act than in relation to well-known ap- 
jlications of the law with respect to fraud, duress and undue 
influence. If Congress intended that the prohibition as thus 
construed should be enforced, the courts would encounter no 
— in fulfilling its purpose, as the present suit demon- 
strates. 


_ “In reaching a conclusion as to the intent of Congress, the 
importance of the prohibition in its relation of the plan devised 
by the act must have appropriate consideration. Freedom of 
choice in the selection of representatives on each side of the 
tispute is the essential foundation of the statutory scheme. All 
ue proceedings looking to amicable adjustments and to agree- 
ents for arbitration of disputes, the entire policy of the act, 
ust depend for success on the uncoerced action of each party 
through its own representatives to the end that agreements 
satisfactory to both may be reached and the peace essential to 
the uninterrupted service of the instrumentalities of interstate 
commerce may be maintained. There is no impairment of the 
voluntary character of arrangements for the adjustment of dis- 
putes in the imposition of a legal obligation not to interfere 
pg the free choice of those who are to make such adjustments. 
iti the contrary, it is of the essence of a voluntary scheme, 

it is to accomplish its purpose, that this liberty should be 
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safeguarded. The definite prohibition which Congress inserted 
in the act cannot therefore be overridden in the view that 
Congress intended it to be ignored. As the prohibition was 
appropriate to the aim of Congress, and is capable of enforce- 
—_ the conclusion must be that enforcement was contem- 
plated. 

“The absence of penalty is not controlling. The creation 
of a legal right by language suitable to that end does not require 
for its effectiveness the imposition of statutory penalties. Many 
rights are enforced for which no statutory penalties are provided. 
In the case of the statute in question, there is an absence of 
penalty, in the sense of specially prescribed punishment, with 
respect to the arbitral awards and the prohibition of change in 
conditions pending the investigation and report of an emergency 
board, but in each instance a legal obligation is created and 
the statutory requirements are susceptible of enforcement by 
proceedings appropriate to each. The same is true of the pro- 
hibition of interference or coercion in connection with the choice 
of representatives. The right is created and the remedy 
exists. 


“We entertain no doubt of the constitutional authority of 
Congress to enact the prohibition. Exercising this au- 
thority, Congress may facilitate the amicable settlements of 
disputes which threaten the service of the necessary agencies 
of interstate transportation. In shaping its legislation to this 
end, Congress was entitled to take cognizance of actual con- 
ditions and to address itself to practicable measures. The 
legality of collective action on the part of employes in order 
to safeguard their proper interests is not to be disputed. It 
has long been recognized that employes are entitled to organize 
for the purpose of securing the redress of grievances and to 
promote agreements with employers relating to rates of pay 
and conditions of work. Congress was not required to 
ignore this right of the employes, but could safeguard it and 
seek to make their appropriate collective action an instrument 
of peace rather than of strife. Such collective action would 
be a mockery if representation were made futile by interfer- 
ences with freedom of choice. Thus the prohibition by Con- 
gress of interference with the selection of representatives of 
the purpose of negotiation and conference between employers 
and employes, instead of being an invasion of the constitutional 
right of either, was based on the recognition of the rights of 
both. The petitioners invoke the principle declared in Adair 
vs. United States, 201 U. S. 161, and Coppage vs. Kansas, 236 
U. S. 1 (35 S. Ct. Rep. 240), but these decisions are inapplicable. 
The railway labor act of 1926 does not interfere with the normal 
exercise of the right of the carrier to select its employes or 
to discharge them. The statute is not aimed at this right of. 
the employers, but at the interference with the right of em- 
ployes to have representatives of their own choosing. As the 
carriers subject to the act have no constitutional right to inter- 
fere with the freedom of the eniployes in making their selec- 
tions, they cannot complain of the statute on constitutional 
grounds.” 

“We do not find,” the court said, “that the decree below 
goes beyond the proper enforcement of the provision of the 
railway labor act.” 

Justice McReynolds took no part in the case. 


CASES RESTORED TO S. C. DOCKET 


The Supreme Court of the United States has restored to 
the docket for reargument No. 395, United States et al. vs. 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad Co., involving 
certain parts of the order of the Commission in the Milwaukee 
reorganization case relating to issuance of securities, and No. 
1, Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railway Co. vs. 
Holmberg, involving the constitutionality of a Nebraska statute 
requiring railroads to construct suitable crossings where the 
right of way runs through a person’s farm land and cuts it 
into two sections. 


STEVEDORING BID SUIT 


The Starita Stevedore Corporation of New York City has 
brought suit in the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia 
alleging that the Merchant Fleet Corporation acted without legal 
authority in rejecting the company’s low bid for a contract to 
handle stevedoring work at New York for Shipping Board lines. 
It seeks damages. It is contended that justification for the 


action taken with respect. to the bid of complainant was that 
the services in question were to be handled under the “lump- 
sum” operating agreement between the managing operators and 
the Shipping Board but that the agreement was held to be illegal 
by J. R. McCarl, comptroller general of the United States. After 
that ruling was made, Congress authorized the execution of 
“lump-sum” agreements. 
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Miscellaneous Decisions 


Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1930, by West Publishing Co.) 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


(District Court, D. Montana, Butte Division.) Deficit in 
railway operating income, as used in transportation act 1920, 
sec. 204 (a), 49 USCA, sec. 73 (a), as applied to railroad after 
release from federal control and operation during remainder 
of period, held to import a red ink balance rather than a mere 
decrease in operating income not income less than outlay; para- 
graphs (b-g), 49 USCA, sec. 73 (b-g), serving only for identifica- 
tion and computation and yielding to the granting clause and 
intent of the statute as a whole.—United States vs. Butte, A. & 
P. Ry. Co., 38 Fed. Rep. (2d) 871. 

In the matter of grants of public property, any and all doubts 
are resolved against grantees, and those who claim to be of 
the class of beneficiaries must find their warrant in express 
language of the granting act, and not in strained, ingenious, and 
unusual interpretations and inferences.—Ibid. 

Where allowance and certification of claim by Interstate 
Commerce Commission under transportation act 1920, sec. 
204 (a), 49 USCA, sec. 73 (a), rested upon erroneous construc- 
tion of statute, the allowance was not final and conclusive, in 
that the tribunal exceeded its authority, particularly since Com- 
mission, in such cases, was not a special tribunal but a mere 
auditor, in respect to carriers within the statute, to compute, 
and certify the result in accordance with provisions of para- 
graphs (b-g), 49 USCA, sec. 73 (b-g).—Ibid. 





(Supreme Court of Utah.) Utilities commission, before 
suing to enjoin violations of law, need not hold hearing before 
itself to determine whether party complained of was operating 
public utility (Comp. Laws 1917, secs. 4839, 4842).—Public Utili- 
ties Commission of Utah vs. Pulos, 286 Pac. Rep. 947. 

Utilities commission, not alleging defendant was operating 
along “established route,” could not enjoin defendant from oper- 
ating automobile transportation line, without certificate of 
convenience and necessity (Comp. Laws 1917, sec. 4782, subd. 
13, and secs. 4839, 4842, 4818, as amended by Laws 1919, Sp. 
Sess., c. 14, and Laws 1925, c. 12).—Ibid. 

An “established route,” under statute requiring certificate of 
convenience and necessity, is route having legal existence; 
“established” (Comp. Laws 1917, sec. 4782, subd. 18, and sec. 
4818 as amended) .—Ibid. 

Act requiring certificate of convenience and necessity is 
limited, as regards automobile transportation to those carrying 
passengers or freight along established routes (Comp. Laws 1917, 
secs. 4775-4911) .—Ibid. 





* e ¢ @ 
Shipping Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 


published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1930, by West Publishing Co.) 





(District Court, E. D., Pennsylvania.) Words of contract 
will be construed according to sense given them by contracting 
parties.—The Svartfond. Dampskib Storfonds Aktiesekskap vs. 
Whitney & Kemmerer, 38 Fed. Rep. (2d) 874. 

Contract is best interpreted in light of understanding of 
its subject-matter and of the parties thereto, and of the fact 
situation out of which it grew.—Ibid. 

If nothing is said relative to loss resulting from delay to 
owners of ship which is chartered or of owners of cargo, obliga- 
tion of the ship is to tender her services within a reasonable 
time after she is hired, and the shipper’s obligation is to accept 
her services within a reasonable time after they are tendered, 
and pay begins from the time of this aeceptance.—Ibid. 

Printed form of charter party contract was altered by ship’s 
broker to provide as follows: “Lay days for loading if required 
by the party of the second part not to commence before July 14, 
1921, otherwise lay days to commence from time steamer is 
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ready to load in loading berth and ready to load 
has given notice in writing of such readiness.” 
where the ship could have reported on July 6 by 
wanted additional time in which to get coal to pier a 
provision of contract allowed shippers to declare t 
off if the ship did not arrive by July 20, ship arri 
in advance of July 14 and giving formal written no 
ness on that date was entitled to demurrage fro 
though the ship was not actually in the loading be 
21.—Ibid. 

Meaning to be gathered from contract is that Which parties 
intended, and not the meaning of the contract which the law 
would make for them, and fact that contract ig incompletely « 
obscurely expressed does not make it an implied contrac = 
legal sense.—Ibid. ct in 
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(District Court, W. D., Washington, N. D.) Where schoon 
was not on commercial venture, petition for limitation of liability 
should state lay of venture on which it proceeded or at leas 
profits, if any, that were realized, it being for court to determine 
whether profits are to be considered under limitation statute 
as pending freight—The Azalea, in re Robinson Fisheries Co, 
38 Fed. Rep. (2d) 886. . 

Where petition for limitation of liability stated schooner 
had crew of thirty-one, including two fishermen who were 
pressing claims, and negligence alleged was condition applicable 
to other members of crew, exception that petition should pe 
made more full and certain by alleging facts and circumstances 
on which fear of other claims, was predicated held denied, espe. 
cially in view of allegation that claims pressed amounted to 
— and that value of schooner was not to exceed $10,000— 
Ibid. , 
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Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 





(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1930, by West Publishing Co.) 





TELEGRAPHS AND TELEPHONES 


(District Court, S. D., Ohio, W. D.) Where interstate tele- 
gram was received for transmission as unrepeated message and 
paid for as such at rate established pursuant to order of Inter- 


“state Commerce Commission of May 3, 1921, sender’s damages 


for failure to deliver message held limited to $500, since, under 
order of interstate Commerce Commission, liability for errors 
or delay in transmission is part of rate, and liability for errors 
and delays in unrepeated message sent at unrepeated rate, is 
limited to an amount not to exceed sum of $500.—Nolte Brass 
Foundry Co. vs. Western Union Telegraph Co., 38 Fed. Rep. 
(2d) 838. 


CONCRETE FLOOR FOR BOX CAR 


About forty operating vice-presidents and other executives, 
representing 24 railroads and four car-building companies, vis- 
ited Buffington, Ind., May 22, and inspected a concrete box 
car floor which withstood a recent crash that smashed the 
centerplate of the car and pushed the trucks of the car forward 
a foot. This is the first car of its kind ever built, it is stated. 

The railroad men were guests of Frank E. Guy, traffic 
manager, Universal Atlas Cement Company, a subsidiary of the 
United States Steel Corporation, owners of the car. The car 
was equipped with a light-weight aggregate concrete floor in 
January. Recently it broke loose while in transit, crashed into 
a gondola car, and was severely damaged. The floor, however, 
came through the smashup without any damage, according to 
the owners. It is being used to transport both bulk and sacked 
cement. The evenness of the floor, it is said, makes unloading 
easier than on ordinary floors. 

The floor was laid in forms, reinforced by three-eighths-inch 
round bars spaced six inches center to center near the bottom of 
the slab and by wire mesh weighing 21 pounds a 100 square feet 
near the top. “Because of the longer life of a concrete floor, 
it was said, “the cost a year of such a floor doubtless will be 
less than that of present floors.” The light-weight aggregate 
was used, it is explained, because concrete made with it is one- 
third lighter than ordinary concrete. 


UNSOLICITED MERCHANDISE IN MAILS 
A bill (S. 4235) to enable the Post Office Department to 
put a stop to the practice of sending unsolicited merchandise 
through the mails has been passed by the Senate. 
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Applying the Skid to Handling Costs 


Modern Application of Skids and Lift Trucks to General Merchandise Commerce of Country in 





Development Stage 


Large Economies Realized on Shipments of Paper, Bricks, Slate 


and Other Manufactured Commodities—Possibility of Renting Depots 
Being Created by Forwarding Companies 


By HOMER H. SHANNON 


HE use of skid platforms in the shipment of 

goods is certain to become a general practice 

in the future, according to most of those who 
jave given attention to the matter. That is true, 
they say, despite the fact that adaptation of the skid 
to shipping problems in a wholesale way has been 
shown to involve difficulties of a rather troublesome 
sature, some of which were not anticipated by early 
enthusiasts. 

That “unnecessary handling of goods increases 
ests and adds nothing to value” is the first principle 
uderlying materials handling economies. The skid 
and the lift truck, when they are put into proper co- 
operation, have resulted in almost unbelievable han- 
jling economies. In themselves, they present nothing 
ectacular to the eye and, perhaps, for that reason, 
have not obtained as wide recognition as their virtues 
vould seem to call for. But there is more behind 
the slowness of their application to shipping prob- 
lems than the refusal of American intelligence to be 
impressed by their unpretentious nature. That they 
vill be important adjuncts of the industrial shipping 
department and railroad freight houses of the future 
wems relatively assured, in view of the persistent 
eforts being made to realize on 
the economies they make pos- 
sible and the gradual extension 
of their use that is in process. 

The most important of 
these economies is generally 
found to be a saving of labor 
in that, by their use, larger 
mits can be handled at one 
time and the mechanical prin- 
tiples employed put less of a 
premium on a strong back. So 
viewed, they are on a par with 
all other materials handling 
devices, but they offer a wider 
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Skid load of auto parts being placed in box car by lift truck at 





Full finished steel sheets strapped on skids makes 
a neat, easy job of handling out of an old loading 
problem. 





















Flat paper stock, skidded and steel-strapped, is handled in this manner 
with a minimum of waste energy from the manufacturing plant to 
the press. 





ping, have contributed. 


large automotive plant. 


range of applications than 
almost any other single substi- 
tute for the “strong young 
man.” Just that variety of 
possible applications may be 
the secret of the slowness in 
the crystallizing of general 
practices. The situations to 
which this team, the lift truck 
and the skid, can be adapted 
are not so clear cut as is the 
case with other situations to 
which other devices are adapted 
and there is a great variety in 
the instruments themselves. 

Included among the advantages claimed for 
an intelligent application of skids to shipping 
problems are reductions in damage claims and 
pilferage, speed of loading and unloading, which 
cuts idle time of freight cars, trucks, and steam- 
ships, and a reduction in paper work and check- 
ing, through the substitution of a fixed skid unit 
for individual packages or items. 


Modern Development Began in 1912 





The skid itself is nothing new. It is only the 
modern application, to which a variety of other 
recent developments, such as tensional steel strap- 
Similarly, the lift truck 
has been described as nothing more novel than the 
old familiar house or garage jack placed on wheels 
with an enlarged surface to contact the under side 
of the skid. The sled or sledge is said to have been 
in use even before wheeled carts were invented by 
a struggling human race to simplify its increasing 
problems of transportation. But its usefulness was 
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limited by the problem of power for handling and by other such 
considerations as a suitable runway. As a vehicle for actual 
transportation it was pretty generally superceded by wheeled 
adaptations. 

But with enormous pressure placed on plant production man- 
agers for more economical plant operation, the old sled or skid 
was revived as the box car of interplant and inside plant trans- 
portation, with the lift truck as the locomotive. That application 
was made where the actual moving of the goods was only an 
occasional factor in their handling and because the skid plat- 
form was relatively cheap as compared to a wheeled base. 

Skid platforms were first brought into commercial use about 
1912 and, with the tremendous demands for high speed quantity 
production that came with the war years, their application to 
internal plant problems and between plant problems made rapid 
strides. 


It was not until 1921, however, that they were first used in 
shipping, according to F. J. Shepard, of Lewis-Shepard Company, 
Boston, who spoke on the subject at a recent materials handling 
meeting of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers. In 
1921, the Cincinnati, Lawrenceville, and Aurora Interurban Line 
introduced them as skid stock boxes for handling package goods 
on the line. The immediate object, according to Mr. Shepard, 
was reduction of damage to goods and prevention of pilferage 
and stray shipments. About the same time, the Mt. Tom Sulphite 
Company used skid platforms for shipping solid carloads of 
sulphite pulp to its finishing plants in western Massachusetts. 

The paper industry was the first to develop use of the skid 
for shipping purposes in an intensive way, and that industry has 
probably realized more extensively on the possible economies 
than any other, up to the present. The use of skids is now 
— practice in connection with shipment of flat paper 
stock. 

A paper plant in Holyoke, Mass., was the laboratory in 
which the first commercial lift truck was developed. With- 
out that development and that of the further auxiliary tensional 
steel-strapping, the economies available through the skid would 
have been materially less. But the history of the last hundred 
years is rich with the declaration that invention begets inven- 
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tion. When habit and routine are shaken by 
a whole troop of them come forward. 


The Skid and Steel Strapping 


Before the advent of the skid, it was the 
paper industry to ship flat stock in boxes weighing from 600 
800 pounds. The present practice is to strap anything from on 
to 6,000 pounds to a cheap, non-returnable skid 4,000 
that serves as the shipping unit from the plant an 
the way to the back of printing presses, where 
necessary to make the paper available is clipping o 
bindings and removing the paper wrapping generally employ 
The cost of the skid is considerably less than was that of ened 


to eight wooden cases previously required, crating costs are § 
reduced, and the labor saving involved in handling the ee 
into and out of box cars, onto trucks, and through warehouses 4 
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Above and illustrations of the 
adaptation of the skid to shipping problems, 
substituting large, compact units, to be han- 
died by lift trucks, for a multiplicity of 


hand operations. 


savings 


ness from intro- 


skid principle of shipment, while many others have made 
savings nearly as large. 

Another field in which the skid has been successfully 
applied to shipping problems on a substantial scale is the 
automotive industry. The Bendix Brake Company, at 
South Bend, Ind., ships practically all its product on skids. 
Crank shafts and other automobile parts are shipped on 
special skid racks at an estimated saving of approximately 
90 per cent of the cost of loading and unloading. Storage 
batteries are shipped on skids from Cleveland and many 
other uses have been found for them within the industry. 

Sheet metal and tin plate manufacturers were early 
interested in this type of shipping, due to the nature of 
their product. Loads of sheet steel are strapped into units 
weighing from one to five tons and loaded in box cars 
on stringers fastened to the car floor, which serve the 
purpose of a skid platform, providing sufficient clearance 
for a lift truck to be used. Tin plate is handled in much 
the same way, with large savings, compared to previous 
methods of hand labor. 

Another application of the skid that is coming into general 
use is in shipping fire brick and slate shingles. About ol! 
bricks constitute the skid unit, which is held together and 
fastened securely to the skid by tensional steel strappiné. 
Eighty-point fibre is used on top and around the sides under 
the steel bands on export shipments. Truck delivery and 
short rail hauls do not require the fibre wrapper, and fewer 
bands are used. The bricks are loaded on the skid at the 
kilns, transported to storage, placed on trucks or in freight 
cars, and delivered to the job in the same manner, with a savil¢ 
of at least five handlings, it is stated. On truck hauls, emp! 
skids are returned and in many cases it is found possible 1 
return them with economy on freight shipments. ; 

The elimination of handling in connection with slate ship- 
ments is said to go a long way in reducing breakage of this 
fragile commodity. Boards are used to protect the edges of the 
slate, held in place by steel strapping. As in the case with 
brick, the slate remains on the skid from the completion of 
fabrication to final use. 


Railroad Use of Skids 


Upwards twenty-two railroads are now using skids “¢ 
regular thing in their storage departments, according to J. 
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yiller, assistant store keeper, C. M. St. P. & P., at Milwaukee, 
Wis. That intelligent application of this unimpressive agency 
uld actually effect the large savings reported seems almost 
lous. 

of the first adaptations of the skid to handling railroad 
sores was that of the C. M. St. P. & P., at Milwaukee, for which 
yr. Miller was responsible. What has been accomplished there 
has served to give impetus to the practice among other railroads, 
ss it has been well advertised by those interested in the use 
of the skid. 

As told by Mr. Miller, his department first used skids in con- 
yection with a carload of brass. Under the older method of 
jandling pieces individually, four men required three hours and 
;wenty-five minutes to load a car. But, with skids and lift truck, 
me man did the job in six minutes. From that first experiment, 
the practice was extended to the other items of stock handled 
at Milwaukee, but, in a recent talk, Mr. Miller said: “We are 
fnding new uses for the skid every day.” That remark suggests 
that, as previously indicated, the mere presence of skids and 
lift trucks does not solve the handling problems involved. Con- 
tinual study is necessary to realize fully on this method of 
handling goods. 

Savings in the bulk effected at the Milwaukee stores depart- 
ment, are indicated by the statement that handling costs 
amounted to $22 for every thousand dollars worth of material 
handled in 1922, and that that figure was reduced to $9 in 1929. 
Beyond that, costs for handling in January, 1930, were reduced 
$9.05 cents, as compared to the similar figure for January, 1929. 
That no trifling economy was involved may be gathered from 
Mr. Miller’s statement that more than $5,000,000 worth of 
material was handled in 1929. 


Water Lines Effect Savings 


A still more recent development has to do with use of skids 
by water lines on a large scale. A number of the lake lines are 
now using the skids, as well as ships, in intercoastal and 
foreign trade. Stevedoring costs are said to have been reduced 
fom 50 to 80 per cent by some of the lines through their adop- 
tion. The experience so far has been that substantial savings 
in claims are effected as well. In the intercoastal trade, where 
wide ports are available, the skids are transported directly to 
the hold with power or hand trucks in units of from 2,000 to 
5000 pounds. A recent shipping of 400 tons of fire brick 
carried by the McCormick Lines to South America was said 
to have been delivered at destination in far better shape than 
would have been possible otherwise. On the lakes and rivers, 
the Detroit and Cleveland Navigation Company, the Goodrich 
Transportation Company, the Catskill Evening Line, the Hudson 
River Night Line, Fisher’s Island Navigation Company, Eastern 
Steamship Line, and others are using skids. 

R. L. Lockwood, formerly with the Department of Com- 
merce, Was recently employed by the United States Freight 
Company to investigate the possibility of applying the skid to 
its problems. For some time there has been the notion that 
large shippers could make more satisfactory use of the skid 
through the intermediary service of a national rental agency. 
Under most circumstances, it has been necessary to use a cheap 
skid that could be abandoned when the shipment was completed, 
because of the complexities involved in the problem of return. 
Itis pointed out that, if the machinery could be devised whereby 
skids of better construction could be used and their distribution 
be handled by a central agency, still greater economies could 
be effected. More substantial construction would provide greater 
Protection for the merchandise and the economic loss of the 
lon-returnable skid would be avoided. Mr. Lockwood’s investi- 
gations are said to include consideration of that problem. While 
he was with the Department of Commerce he was active in 
agitating extension of use of the skid and participated in stand- 
ardization conferences which have established set dimensions 
for skid clearance and other features, so that equipment at one 
point will handle skids arriving from another. In the early 
beriod of development, diversity in dimensions seriously im- 
paired realization of the advantages to be obtained. 


Food Products Field Not Touched 


Up to the present, on the authority of Mr. Lockwood, the 
surface of the problem of using the skid has only been scratched. 
He points out that the volume of food products moving in the 
country is twelve to fifteen times that of the manufactured 
goods to which the skid has so far been adapted. “After many 
months of investigation,” he said, “we have found out it is 
vhysically possible and economically sound to apply to the skid 
0 shipments of commodities on a nation-wide scale.” If the 
machinery for applying the skid to food products on a large 
scale can be created, it will eliminate as much as from twenty 
‘o thirty handlings in a great many cases, according to him, as 
contrasted with the five or six handlings involved in the run 
of manufactured goods to which the skid has been applied up 
to the present, 
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The problem of the general application of the skid to com- 
merce is far from solved. The railroads fear its application to 
certain commodities, at least—will result in reducing car load- 
ings. It may be that there is a division here between a public 
economy and carrier economy, but that is by no means certain. 
Even though car loadings were reduced in terms of the weight 
carried in the average car, it is not impossible that that disad- 
vantage would be more than offset by the shorter time required 
for loading and unloading and the consequent more efficient 
use of equipment that would be possible. Cars would be tied 
up in terminals for less time and railroad freight house labor 
would be greatly reduced. 

The skid seems to be somewhere between the long-standing 
piece-meal method of handling merchandise freight and the steel 
container car, which is now being used by a number of rail lines. 
On the one hand, the skid does not fix as large a handling 
unit as does the container car, but, on the other, it does not 
make anything like such a demand for an expensive outlay in 
equipment as does the container car. Both methods of handling 
freight seem to be potent with, at least, possibilities of minor 
revolutions in existing practices. 


BUS-RAIL ACCIDENT REPORT 


Responsibility for the accident involving a Santa Fe mail 
and passenger train and a motor bus of the Pickwick-Greyhound 
Lines at a grade crossing near Isleta, N. M., April 11, which 
resulted in the death of the driver of the bus and 21 passengers 
and the injury of seven passengers, has been placed on Driver 
Williams, of the bus, by W. P. Borland, director of the bureau 
of safety of the Commission, in a report to the Commission. 

“This accident was caused by a motor bus being driven on 
the track directly in front of an approaching train, for which 
Driver Willilams is responsible,” said Director Borland. 

The director said there would appear to be no excuse for 
“his action in failing to prevent an accident.” In his conclu- 
sions he said: 


There are two features in connection with this accident, concern- 
ing which no definite information is available; first, there was some 
evidence that there was a woman riding on the seat with the driver 
and that he had been talking with her en route, and, second, there 
was also some evidence to the effect that the motor had stalled on 
several occasions when the driver was trying to start the bus. To 
what extent either or both of these conditions may have been respon- 
sible for diverting the driver’s attention, is something which is only 
a matter of conjecture. It is possible that neither of them had any 
influence on him, but if that were the case, then it is difficult to 
account for his apparent failure to notice the approaching train until 
the bus was too close to the crossing to be brought to a stop in safety. 

The question of the occurrence of accidents at highway grade 
crossings is one which warrants the most serious attention, as is evi- 
denced by an annual toll, approximately, of 2,500 killed and 6,700 
injured. Accidents involving busses have furnished a very small per- 
centage of these casualties, but when they do occur, the results, as in 
this case, are apt to be so serious as to justify the taking of every 
possible precaution to avoid repetition. In the present case, there is 
no definite proof that the bus or its driver were not in proper condi- 
tion for the safe transportation of the passengers. Nevertheless, the 
occurrence of this accident calls for an ever-increasing vigilance on 
the part of supervising officials of bus companies to see that even 
more care and attention are given to the maintenance of equipment, 
to see that employes have ample opportunity for rest and are fit to 
resume duty, and to make sure that the highest possible spirit of 
discipline and training is maintained among their employes. It is 
only by continually emphasizing these factors that the occurrence of 
accidents of this character, or other accidents at various points en 
route, can be prevented, or at least reduced to a minimum. 

The railroad employes involved were experienced men, and at the 
time of the accident none of them had been on duty in violation of 
any of the provisions of the hours of service law. 


HIGHWAY SAFETY CONFERENCE 


“The reports on automobile traffic which in the regular 
course of business come to the headquarters of our federal, 
state and municipal governments read like those of a war 
conducted on many fronts,” said Robert P. Lamont, Secretary of 
Commerce, in an address at the opening session, May 27, of 
the third National Conference on Street and Highway Safety, 
of which he is chairman. 

“Gains or losses are expressed in terms of deaths, injuries 
and destruction. And there is an aspect of these traffic casual- 
ties which brings to us a special challenge in that they do not 
fall chiefly upon able-bodied men but, in all too great proportion, 
find their toll among the helpless, among the aged, and among 
the children.” 

Secretary Lamont said it was high time “that all of us— 
public authorities, associated groups and individuals—should 
bring increasing reason to bear upon the problems of motor 
traffic. He pointed out that motor vehicle fatalities in the 
United States had increased from 12,500 in 1920 to 22,000 in 1925, 
28,000 in 1928, and 31,000 in 1929, and that the annual losses 
now approached “our total casualties on the fields of battle in 
the Great War.” 

Though the traffic accident record as a whole was not 
encouraging, continued he, there were some encouraging signs. 
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In this connection he said that railway grade crossing accidents, 
“while all too numerous, have not increased materially in the 
past few years in spite of the enormous increase of automobiles 
registered.” 

“Here is an indication of the value of engineering attention 
and organized educational effort,” said he. “There are still far 
too many grade crossing accidents but there is reason to expect 
that by more widespread application of established methods, 
such as are outlined in the report of your committee on protec- 
tion of railway grade crossings and highway intersections, a 
greater reduction in this type of accidents may be brought 
about.” 

Since the last conference was held, said Secretary Lamont, 
able men and women in every state and every community 
throughout the land had been toiling earnestly against heavy 
odds to cope with the problems that resulted from the increas- 
ing flow of traffic. He said state legislatures had been groping 
for a solution and that many states had been able to determine 
upon courses of action and had placed new laws on their statute 
books but that it must be said that progress to date appeared 
far from adequate. 

Secretary Lamont also directed attention to the report on 
measures for relief of traffic congestion, asserting it required 
nothing further than the estimate of a loss of two billion dollars 
a year, due to inadequate traffic facilities and control measures, 
to make clear the magnitude of the problem. 

The conference was addressed by President Hoover, who 
dwelt briefly on the importance of working out a program for 
improving street and highway traffic conditions. State and 
local authorities, with the cooperation of the public, said he, 
must be responsible in the main for the practical application of 
remedial measures. 


KLEIN ON GOOD ROADS 


“Good roads have revolutionized the business of the nation, 
and ‘the end is not yet,’” said Dr. Julius Klein, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce, in a radio address May 25. “A profound 
change in commercial habits has been wrought by those thou- 
sands and thousands of miles of sleek, gleaming road-ribbons 
that we have created for ourselves and over which we dash so 
swiftly and exultantly, with the exhilarating sensation that we 
are setting space at naught.” 

Dr. Klein said the extent and quality of a nation’s roadways 
determined, to a high degree, its rank in the material civilization 
of the present day. 

“For contemporary commerce the highway is absolutely 
indispensable,” said he. “Backwardness and sluggishness, or 
turmoil and bewilderment, may result from a lack of highways 
over any considerable area of the surface of the earth. . . 

“Good roads have helped the farmer by cutting the cost of 
getting his produce to market. They have reduced the expense 
of merchandising, and the economies thus effected have meant 
money in the pockets of every single one of us.” 

Motor truck operations had taken some traffic from the 
railroads, said he, but in general the operation of trucks over the 
roads was helpful to the rail lines—the trucks served as feeders, 
tapping new territory, engendering new productive efforts. 

Benefits that had accrued to the state of North Carolina as 
the result of its highway improvements were cited as concrete 
proofs of the business benefits from highways. 


HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION 


An analysis of the various types of construction which con- 
stitute public works and publi¢ utilities shows that the most 
notable gain from the standpoint of the money to be spent and 
the labor employed relates to contracts for highways which 
reached the total of $196,678,000 in the first four months of 
1930, against $142,668,000 in the corresponding period of 1929, 
according to a statement issued by the Department of Commerce. 

“Figures obtained from the Bureau of Public Roads of the 
Department of Agriculture,” continued the statement, “indicate 
that during recent years approximately 200,000 men have been 
employed on the average in highway work during the first quar- 
ter months. For the second quarter from April to June, the 
average during recent years has doubled to more than 400,000 
men. In the opinion of Secretary Lamont, the large increase in 
awards for the early months of this year reflects not only even 
greater improvement than usual in that type of employment 
but also reflects the possibilities of adjusting this class of work 
more evenly to the scheme of more balanced employment 
throughout the year.” 


MEXICAN HIGHWAY CONGRESS 
American automobiles and machinery made up practically 
the entire exhibition at the Third Mexican Highway Congress 
in Mexico City, 150 United States manufacturers taking part, 
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according to a report received in the Department of Commerce 
from Commercial Attache Erwin P. Keeler at Mexico City i 
proximately 100,000 people visited the exhibition in jts week 
from April 20 to 27. 

The congress and the accompanying exposition of roaq 
building machinery and automotive lines aroused active interest 
locally. It is estimated that some 250 delegates took part in 
the congress, including representatives of all of the Mexican 
states and of various federal government departments anq com- 
missions, Chambers of commerce, rotary clubs, and other or- 
ganizations. In addition, there were some 30 honorary delegates 
from the United States, chiefly members of the American Road 
Builders’ Association. 

The sessions of the congress were devoted chiefly to ag. 
dresses by officials of the National Highway Commission on 
subjects relating to various phases of highway construction in 
Mexico. In addition, there was open discussion on many of the 
technical problems attendant to road construction. — 

“The chief benefits of the congress should lie in the instruc. 
tion in technical problems of road building which it offereg to 
the state delegates, in the opportunity it offered for interchange 
of ideas and coordination of the state highway projects and 
finally, in further educating an increasing number of people, 
through the attendant publicity and exhibition, in the value of 
good roads,” says the report. 





TAGS ON PARCELS 


F. A. Tilton, Third Assistant Postmaster General, has issued 
the following with respect to use of tags in addressing parcels: 


The use of tags for addressing parcels sent by mail is not desir- 
able in case there is any other means of affixing the necessary address 
and postage stamps for the reason that it is not permissible to use 
wire to fasten tags to parcels unless the ends are tucked in and 
experience has shown that when string is used the tags are frequently 
lost off by the string breaking or becoming untied or the tags are 
torn from the string. 

It is realized, however, that in some cases, such as suitcases, hand 
bags, etc., it is not practicable to place the address and postage stamps 
either on the wrapper or on the parcel itself, thus necessitating the 
use of address tags, and in such case the use of a tag is, of course 
proper and not objected to, provided the tag is securely attached to 
the matter so as to withstand the handling to which the parcel js 
necessarily subjected while in the mails, and provided further that a 
tag or card bearing the name and address of the sender and that of 
the addressee is inclosed in the parcel. 





NEW YARD AT ATLANTA 


The Southern Railway has placed in service a new team 
track yard at Atlanta, with capacity for sixty cars. It is lo- 
cated on Fair street and is particularly designed to be of service 
to growers and shippers of watermelons, vegetables, fruits and 
other perishable freight. The new yards, which is spoken of as 
an important addition to the Southern’s freight handling facili- 
ties in Atlanta, has four tracks served by forty-foot driveways 
paved with concrete. These tracks will be devoted to handling 
of perishables and other high-class freight, while other tracks 
with gravel driveways have been provided for rough freight. 
It will be operated as an adjunct of the Southern’s Madison 
avenue freight terminals, under the supervision of Agent C. G. 
Walker. 


CAR SURPLUS AND SHORTAGE 


The average daily surplus of freight cars in the period 
May 8-14, inclusive, was 410,131, as compared with 412,048 cars 
the preceding period, according to the car service division of 
the American Railway Association. No shortage was reported. 
The surplus was made up as follows: 


Box, 178,597; ventilated box, 1,295; auto and furniture, 29,452; 
total box, 209,344; flat, 10,373; gondola, 83,518; hopper, 59,965; total 
coal, 143,483; coke, 583; S. D. stock, 24,850; D. D. stock, 3,651; refrig- 
erator, 16,304; tank, 431; miscellaneous, 1,112. 


Canadian roads reported a surplus of 34,250 box, 350 auto 
and furniture, 75 flat, 950 S. D. stock and 850 refrigerator Cars. 





SOUTHERN TRAFFIC LEAGUE 


Among matters to be considered at the twelfth annual 
meeting of the Southern Traffic League, to be held at the John- 
son Hotel, Knoxville, Tenn., June 5, is the proposed restriction 
in application of proportional rates from Ohio and Mississipp! 
River crossings to points beyond, on traffic from the south, con- 
tained in a reissue of Agent Glenn’s northbound commodity 
tariff, I. C. C. No. A-745, effective June 20. The question as to 
whether the League should file a protest with the Commission 
will be considered. 

The business at the meeting includes election of officers and 
reports of activities of the organization in the last year, to be 
submitted by the various officers and committees. 
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Traffic Man and Indoor Transportation 


ruurth Article by C. E. Gobeil, Traffic Manager, Standard Conveyor Company, on Modern 
Methods of Internal Industrial Transportation—Pneumatic Tube Carriers 


ECALL how a score of years ago, when you did 

some petty shopping and paid for your purchase, 

the clerk screeched, “Cash! Cash!” at the top of 
er voice, and along came a slip of a girl, who should 
igve been at home or in school, who took your money 
to the cas’ 
jer and 
prought 
hack the 
change to 
the clerk, 
yho gave it 
joyou? Re- 
call the 
iffice boy 
yvho ran the 
errands 
from de- 
jartment to 
iepartmen t 
and got in- 
io an al- 
nost end- 
ss amount 
ifboyish 
rouble? Well, both have disappeared. Their where- 
ibouts is unknown. No reward has ever been offered 
jr their return. Their work is being done by the modern 
uethod for intra-departmental communication, which 
an perform, in less time, the work of dozens of “cash” 
urls and office boys. 

This method of communication is known 
wa “pneumatic tube system.” It consists of 
iseries of tubes running to and from the dif- 
‘rent departments through which carriers, 
wntaining cash or correspondence, are pro- 
jlled. The driving power is air, and lots of 
i, conveniently ready for release at the proper 
uoment. These carriers speed through the 
tubes from thirty to fifty feet a second. This 
yeed enables the carriers to reach their 
iestination in considerably less time than if 
“it via the office boy or “cash” girl route. 

In order fully to understand the working 
ietails of a modern pneumatic tube system, 
ttus consider the construction of a few types. 
We start with the simplest, a foot power sys- 
tm. This is a comparatively simple mechan- 
sl, easily operated. It consists of a single 
ube, for service in both directions, with a 
abinet and foot-operated air bellows at each 
ead for forcing the carriers through the tube 
‘Yair pressure. Twin tubes may be installed 
it simultaneous service in either direction. 
The carrier is inserted in the tube and the 
lispatcher steps on the pedal, which operates 
‘bellows, thereby forcing the carrier through 
‘le tube. A system of this type is commonly used in 
‘wall retail stores and factories. 

_ A large tube installation presents a much more com- 
llicated problem. Tube systems in large department 
‘ores, mail order houses, railway offices, packing and 
industrial plants, hospitals, and hotels are complex in 


Tube station in yard office. 





construction. The carrier itself is no simple piece of 
work. It has a body made of fiber, leather, or metal with 
a felt head and leather washer on one end and leather 
skirt on the other. The washer and skirt allow the car- 
rier to fit snugly in the tube and prevent air from escap- 
ing. The end has a cover that snaps shut after the papers 
have been inserted in the carrier, thereby eliminating any 
chance of losing the contents in transit. Where the 
occasion demands, the head end of the carrier is equipped 
with a useful device called an indicator. By turning it, 
a required number can be made to appear on the dial. 
This number is used in routing the carrier. Each depart- 
ment is numbered. If one wishes to send the carrier to 
department No. 1 all that is necessary is to move the 
indicator dial to “one.” 

The opening in the tube where the carrier is inserted 
is called a “dispatching inlet.” It consists of a rubber 
plate hinged ta a brass fitting that forms a door at the 
end of the tube. A handle is also attached to raise the 
door before inserting the carrier. The carrier, after 
being put into the dispatching inlet, travels to a central 
desk. This desk is operated much in the same manner as 
a telephone switchboard. The girl receives the carriers, 
notes their routing, and dispatches them immediately to 
the proper department. They are discharged at the end 
of the tube through a receiving terminal into a canvas 
sling fixed in a cabinet. This describes the process a car- 
rier goes through in traveling from one station to an- 
other 

This rapid means of intra-departmental communica- 





One operator handling cash and charge transactions. 


tion is a great factor in the quick service the department 
stores are capable of rendering the public. The tube sys- 
tem helps in no small way to eliminate congestion in the 
larger stores during “rush” hours. Imagine yourself in 
one of your large loop stores at the time of a sale “rush.” 
You make a purchase and pay the clerk, who immediately 
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inserts the money and sale slip in the cash carrier, and off it 
goes to the cashier at the central station. She makes the proper 
change and returns the carrier to the clerk at the sub-station, 
all in a few seconds. 

If you wish to have your purchase charged, a distinction 
is made in handling the sale. A sale slip is inserted in a carrier 
equipped with a red felt head. Cash sales are handled in carriers 
with gray felt heads. When the carriers are received at the cen- 
tral desk they are segregated, the gray ones going to the cashier 
and the red ones to the credit authorizer. Other distinctive 
colors may be used; for instance, carriers requiring special 
attention may be equipped with green, black, or any other color 
desired. 

There is a certain innovation in connection with the central 
desk that makes it especially efficient. The receiving terminals 
deliver into an inclined chute at each end of the desk. The 
dispatching inlets are grouped around the center for conven- 
ience of the operators on either side of the desk. An illutsra- 
tion of this type of desk is shown in the accompanying picture. 
With a desk of this type one operator can handle both cash 
and charge transactions during low periods. As traffic increases 
separate operators may be used, one cashier and one credit 
authorizer. At peak hours additional operators may be placed 
in service as required. With a tube system you have centralized 
cash and credit control. 

Mail order houses use tube systems extensively. They ship 
practically all goods on the same day the order is received. 
To accomplish this, a tube system plays an important part. 
Orders are received by mail, telephone, or at the city salesroom, 
and are placed in a carrier, which is sent by a direct tube to the 
entry department. After the order is recorded it is redispatched 
to the credit department for approval. The grders are then 
segregated by departments and dispatched to the main central 
desk for the respective stock departments. After the orders 
are filled, the shipping lists are dispatched to the shipping and 
billing departments. The receiving terminals at the central 
station are generally grouped at one end of the desk and the 
dispatching inlets at the other. A belt type desk is used. The 
carriers drop onto the belt in front of the receiving terminals 
and are carried to the other end, where a dispatcher removes 
them manually and inserts them in the proper tubes. 

Tube systems fit nicely in the scheme of factory and office 
communication in newspaper plants, wholesale houses, and in- 
surance offices. The carriage used can easily accommodate the 
policies, reports and papers commonly used in insurance offices. 

A tube system occupies an important place in the modern 
hospital. Patients’ history records, chart reports, and important 
notes can be rapidly transported. Drugs may be conveyed in 
powder or liquid form by using special carriers lined with 
sheep’s wool. Quietness, so essential, ‘and speed make this 
means of communication especially désirable in institutions 
which care for the sick. 

A southern foundry utilizes a carrier system to transport 
samples of iron from the foundry to the chief chemist’s office, 
where the ingot is analyzed. Special metal carriers were de- 
signed to carry these sample ingots to the chemist’s laboratory. 

Railroad offices, yards, and freight houses also use tube 
systems to speed up their work. The systems are used to send 
orders from the train dispatcher’s office to the roundhouse and 
cinder pits. Repair orders are dispatched from the superin- 
tendent’s office to the various repair departments. The entire 
yard is connected with service to and from the train dispatch- 
er’s yard office. Freight houses generally use tube systems for 
service from the general freight office te the various freight 
handling departments. The accompanying picture shows a sta- 
tion in a yard office. When a freight train “pulls in” waybills 


and wheel reports are shot through the tube to the freight’ 


office. Over four miles of four-inch tubes are used at the Proviso 
yards of the Chicago & North Western Railway to transmit 
reports and letters between various yard offices and the freight 
office. 

After a study of a tube system, one is impressed with the 
speed with which the carriers reach their destination. This 
rapid means of intra-departmental communication has brought 
the factory and office close together. It has knitted them into 
a compact, harmonious unit, permitting more cooperation, bet- 
ter centralized control, and greater efficiency. 


AIR TRAVEL AND INSURANCE 

The files of the aeronautics branch of the Department of 
Commerce pertaining to safety and accidents in civil aeronautics 
in the United States have been opened to the Actuarial Society 
of America in order that this organization may obtain all avail- 
able statistical information on the safety of air travel, it has 
been announced by Clarence M. Young, Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce for Aeronautics. 
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“We believe,” said he, “that a great many people do not 
take advantage of air transportation in any form either becaus 
of a lack of knowledge as to the limitations of their life inane 
ance policies or because all the life insuring companies have 
not as yet liberalized their policies with respect to aeronautics 

“Recognizing that we could be of assistance to the People 
who want to fly, to the life insurance companies and to the 
operators of aircraft, we have placed our files at the disposal 
oof authorized representatives of the Actuarial Society of Amer. 
ica, who now are engaged in compiling detailed statistics Which 
should be reflected in the future attitude of the life insurance 
profession toward air travel. 

“The aeronautics branch welcomes this opportunity to be of 
assistance in developing further definite knowledge on the matter 
of insurance coverage for public air travel.” 


AIR ACCIDENTS 
The Traffic World Washington Bureay 


Notwithstanding a strong appeal by Senator Bingham, of 
Connecticut, the Senate has refused, by a vote of 41 to 28, to 
reconsider the vote by which it agreed to the resolution of 
Senator Bratton, of New Mexico, calling on the Secretary of 
Commerce to furnish the Senate full information respecting 
each aircraft accident that has occurred since May 20, 1926, 
of which he has a record. 


Senator Bingham said he was opposed to the resolution 
because he believed it would do more harm “to aviation than 
anything which Congress has done in the past ten years.” 

“If the Senate desires to hurt aviation,” said he, “if the 
Senate desires to deliver a blow at civil aeronautics at a very 
critical time in that industry, then it will vote not to recon. 
sider, and will confirm its original vote. Many of the votes were 
cast at that time without hearing any argument either for or 
against the resolution. 

“The reason why this resolution will hurt aeronautics at 
this time is that it will lead to a great many lawsuits, which 
will probably run into millions of dollars. The aviation industry, 
during the years 1928 and 1929, went through an extraordinary 
period of expansion. That was perhaps in part the fault of 
the industry for being overoptimistic as to the desire of the 
public to use air transport and fly. It was in part the fault 
of the public for being overenthusiastic and pouring millions 
of dollars into new aviation enterprises, on the theory that 
they were going to be successful, and that the public was going 
to have a desire in large numbers to travel by air. 

“As a result of that overenthusiasm, the aviation industry 
at the present time is suffering from depression. A great many 
of the companies involved in air transport, and in the building 
of airplanes, are on the verge of serious financial difficulties. 
Many of the companies building airplanes have had to go out 
of business and discharge all their employes. Others are keep- 
ing along with the greatest difficulty, in the hope that they may 
get by this period of depression and continue in business. Many 
air transport companies are on the verge of discontinuing their 
service, due to the fact that the service up to the present has 
been carried on at a loss. There are only two or three of all 
the air transport companies in the country, so far as I am 
informed, which are actually making money. 

“To spread upon the records the information required by 
this resolution would lead to endless lawsuits, which would, in 
the end, drive some of these companies to the wall. The mere 
defending of the number of suits which may be brought will be 
a serious matter.” 


G. M. & N. WINS SAFETY AWARD 


For the second consecutive year, the Gulf, Mobile & North- 
ern Railroad is the winner of the safety award of the National 
Safety Council, for Class I railroads, having the lowest total 
casualty rate in 1929. The award was made at a banquet at 
the Union League Club, Chicago, May 20. It was based on 4 
rate of 1.68 casualties a million man-hours of work, the road 
having had a total of ten casualties in the year. The line 
also has the distinction of showing the greatest per cent reduc- 
tion in casualties, 1929, as compared with 1923, that being 94.56 
per cent. In 1923 its rating was 30.89. An intensive safety 
campaign brought the figure down to 3.15, which received the 
safety council award that year. Commenting on the further 
reduction in 1929, Lew R. Palmer, secretary of the committee 
on award, National Safety Council, said: “This remarkable 
accomplishment is attributed to active, enthusiastic, and sym 
pathetic leadership, coupled with an effective safety contest, 
which includes the unique feature of a Junior Safety Committee 
composed of sons of employes.” 
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May 31, 1930 


FOURTH SECTION LEGISLATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


When the subcommittee of the Senate interstate commerce 
committee resumed its hearings May 27 on the Pittman long- 
gnd-short haul bill, Paul P. Hastings, general freight agent of 
the Santa Fe, was the first witness appearing in opposition 


eto. 
ter The transcontinental railroads enjoyed a share of the Pa- 
cific coast traffic in competition with the ships, from the begin- 
sing of railroad connection between the Pacific coast and east- 
on territory,” said he. “It was this tonnage, including the im- 

rt and export business, that was the principal reason justi- 

fying the building of the transcontinental railroads. To prohibit 
this competition would injure the railroads and permanently 
jivert business from the central states and middle west, via 
the Atlantic seaboard, without helping the people in the inter- 
mountain states. 

“It would not injure the intermountain territory for the 
wilroads to handle part of the business. The transportation 
of this competitive freight through the canal helps no one along 
the lines of the railways—its transportation by the railroads 
would add to the wages paid and supplies purchased; and would 
aid everyone located in the central and western states.” 

Mr. Hastings said the transcontinental rail lines believed 
they should be allowed to compete with the steamship lines for 
trafic at the Pacific coast terminals under fourth section relief 
whenever they could show that such relief was warranted under 
the restrictions imposed by the present law, and by the opinion 
of the Commission in Transcontinental Cases of 1922, 74 I. C. C. 
4, and the regulations promulgated by the Commission in 
Fourth Section Order No. 8900. He said the latter order con- 
tained the so-called criteria used by the Commission in Trans- 
continental Cases of 1922, which should afford full protection 
to the intermediate territory and to competing steamship lines. 

Joining by the intermountain merchants with the inter- 
coastal steamship lines in the latter’s effort to obtain a monop- 
dy of the traffic to and from the Pacific coast, as character- 
ied by Mr. Hastings as “a strange alliance,” because it was 
the steamship lines and not the transcontinental railroads that 
had made rates on the coast lower than those in the inter- 
nountain territory, and whatever injury had resulted to the 
intermountain merchants in competing with coast merchants 
had been the result of the rates made and freight carried by 
the steamship lines. 

“The logical procedure is for the intermountain people to 
secure an effective regulation of the steamship lines,” said he. 

The Pittman bill, he continued, would prevent the trans- 
continental rail lines from making lower rates to or from the 
Pacific coast on export and import freight, respectively, than 
applied to or from intermediate points on domestic freight, and 
that it also would prevent the railroads from making rates to 
the Pacific coast to meet the competition of foreign importa- 
tions Without holding such rates as maximum to intermediate 
pints. This would reduce the traffic now handled and the 
employment of men handling that traffic, said he. 


“Without attempting to discuss any point of law,” said he, 
‘lexpress the opinion that as a matter of business equity the 
proposed amendment would unfairly discriminate against the 
transcontinental railroads, because the amendment would pre- 
vent transcontinental railroads from competing with intercoastal 
water lines, while leaving all other railroads free to meet water 
competition wherever it exists, and whenever, in the judgment 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission that competition should 
be met by the railroads under fourth section relief.” 


_Mr. Hastings said the result of denial of fourth section 
relief to the transcontinental lines had been a diversion from 
the central and middle western states to the eastern states of 
the Pacific coast traffic on numerous important articles. 


“These diversions,” said he, “result not only in a loss of 
business to the transcontinental lines, but also in a loss of 
production in all of the central and middle western states.” 

Mr. Hastings asserted that the transcontinental rail lines 
bad not been unmindful of the fact that their interest lay in 
the development of the interior in the intermountain states, as 
Well as the interior in the central arid middle western states. 
He pointed out, for instance, that the railroads, on a number 
of commodities, had made low rates from the interior western 
‘lates, including the intermountain states, to the consuming 
markets of the middle western and eastern states. He also 
asserted that to permit the railroads to compete with the inter- 
Coastal water lines would not result in destruction of water 
‘ervice. He said the law contained ample safeguards against 
Z destruction of water competition by the railroads. When 
- railroads had fourth section relief and there was service 
¥ boats through the Panama Canal, said he, the water com- 
Petition through the canal was increasing rapidly. 

I think the shipping public as a whole, and the steamship 
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lines themselves, as well as the railroads, would be benefited 
by effective regulation of the steamship rates, and this regula- 
tion could be best made effective by regulation through the 
same body that regulates the rates of the railroads,” said he. 

Mr. Hastings dealt with the empty car movement of the 
transcontinental lines and the effect of the water competition 
on it. In recent years, said he, the carload traffic via the Santa 
Fe between California and points east of the Rocky Mountains 
had averaged about 2.75 loaded cars eastbound to one loaded 
car westbound. This resulted in a much larger movement of 
empty cars westbound than occurred before the canal lines were 
taking so much of the westbound freight, said he. 

Asserting that a comparison submitted by Messrs. McCarthy 
and Lyon of total rail traffic with intercoastal water traffic was 
without value, Mr. Hastings said the only comparison of value 
of tonnage between the transcontinental rail lines and the canal 
was a comparison of tonnage from and to the same territories, 
and that while figures were not available for an exact com- 
parison a close approximation could be made. He said in 1929 
the canal lines hauled 2,119,735 net tons of freight from the 
north Atlantic ports to California alone. In the same year the 
Santa Fe hauled from the states of New York, Pennsylvania, 
and West Virginia, including the heavy producing territory 
known as the Buffalo-Pittsburgh group, and states east thereof 
from New England to Virginia, inclusive, to California, only 
42,754 tons of carload freight. 

“Our westbound tonnage of less than carload freight 
amounts to about 12 per cent of the carload, and on this basis 
the Santa Fe’s total tonnage from the eastern states named to 
California was, in round figures, only 48,000 tons,” said he. 

Mr. Hastings said the statement had been made that the 
westbound movement of empty cars would not be changed 
materially if the railroads hauled more westbound business to 
the Pacific coast because it consisted largely of refrigerator 
cars and such cars were not loaded westbound. He said the 
statement was erroneous and that the Santa Fe had always 
attempted to effect economical transportation by loading west- 
bound as many refrigerator cars as it could find loads for. He 
enumerated many commodities that could be handled in refriger- 
ator cars other than perishables. Before the war and when 
the canal competition was not so severe the Santa Fe was able 
to load about 60 per cent of refrigerator cars westbound as 
against about 20 per cent now, said he. 


Senator Pittman indicated that he believed if the trans- 
continental rail lines obtained fourth section relief they would 
get most of the business. Mr. Hastings, however, believed, 
from experience, they would not get more than half of it. He 
said some shippers would prefer the boat service at the lower 
rates in instances where time was not of more importance than 
the difference in rates. 


Interest of Southern Lines 


J. E. Tilford, chairman of the Southern Freight Association, 
speaking for the chief traffic executives of the carrier members 
of the association, showed the interest of the southern lines in 
the Pittman proposal by setting forth various traffic situations 
in which the southern lines were interested that would be 
disturbed if the Pittman bill became law. He pointed out that 
the membership of the association included the principal steam- 
ship lines operating along the Atlantic coast and three impor- 
tant lines on the Chesapeake Bay, and that while there was 
competition between these water lines and the rail lines, the 
two services had worked together in southern territory. He 
said there had never been a demand in the south by the water 
carriers for a rigid observance of the long-and-short-haul rule. 
To the contrary, said he, they asked relief and believed it 
necessary in the public interest. 

“The inevitable tendency of a strict observance of the fourth 
section is to compel a choice between the characters of traffic 
and in certain instances retiring from handling a part of it,” 
said he. 

Mr. Tilford made a strong plea for leaving the administra- 
tion of the fourth section to the Commission as it now was. 

“The tremendous discretionary power now vested in the 
Commission,” said he, “with respect to other matters makes it 
incredible to us that it is incompetent to administer a law 
prohibiting unreasonableness, discrimination or ‘undue pref- 
erence where it is created solely by reason of a charge less 
for a given distance than for some other included therein. If 
that body is able to determine these identical characteristics 
with respect to other rates and under numerous other condi- 
tions, why limit its discretion under the fourth section? If the 
fourth section must be continued in some form, we believe 
that instead of further restrictions the present limitations 
should be removed and the entire problem of fourth section 
relief left to the discretion of the Commission. Of course, this 
does not mean we always agree with the Commission’s conclu- 
sions. Nevertheless, there is an abiding confidence in the Com- 
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mission on the part of the southern carriers, and we believe 
this may also be said for shippers of the south.” 


Duncan Says Discrimination 


Dr. C. S. Duncan, economist of the Association of Railway 
Executives, said that the proposed modification of the fourth 
section would be discriminatory legislation and would be incon- 
sistent with accepted theories of rdte making. 

“The proposed amendment would be discriminatory because 
it selects only one among many similar kinds of situations and 
declares that as for this one situation no relief to the carriers 
from a rigid fourth section shall be granted,” said he. 

“There are water competitive poiats in many sections of 
the country. The same principles of competition between rail 
transportation and water transportation should in equity be 
applied to them ail. What is fair for one is fair for the other. 
What is unfair for one must be necessarily unfair for the other. 
The selection, therefore, of one situation from among many 
analogous ones, and to set up that situation as one in which no 
relief should be applied from fourth section application, is an 
act of discriminatory legislation. 

“The proposed amendment to the fourth section of the inter- 
state commerce act is not in accord with accepted theories of 
rate making. In times past there have been proposed several 
different theories for the determination of just and reasonable 
rates. The first three sections of the interstate commerce act 
have been the source of continued discussion for the reason 
that ‘just and reasonable rates,’ while a simple phrase in itself, 
is most difficult of application. While the same cannot be said 
with respect to rebates on shipments which may be more clearly 
defined and identified, the same does apply to the question of 
discrimination.” 

Dr. Duncan then summarized answers that had been made 
to the inquiry as to what were just and reasonable rates, and 
discussed questions related to the making of rates. 

“T can see no reason why the problems involved in section 
4 cannot be met and solved equitably by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission under the present provisions of the act,” 
said he. “Such inequitable and discriminatory legislation as 
this now proposed is unnecessary and should not be enacted.” 

Dr. Duncan referred to the report in 1912 of the National 
Waterways Commission that was appointed pursuant to an act 
of Congress in 1909 in which it was recommended that the 
power of the Commission over water carriers be increased. 

“If there is need for further legislative action to make clear 
the competitive relationship between water and rail,’ said he, 
“T commend to the attention of the committee this recommenda- 
tion offered by the National Waterways Commission.” 

H. W. Gehrke, of the Association of Commerce of Milwau- 
kee, appeared in opposition to the bill. 


Chandler Offers Substitute 


W. H. Chandler, manager of the traffic bureau of the Mer- 
chants’ Association of New York, submitted a substitute for 
the Pittman bill. Before doing that, however, he testified in 
opposition to suggestions made at the hearing that power be 
given the Commission to regulate the port-to-port rates of the 
water lines. He said there was no question but that the Com- 
mission was railroad-minded and that it was charged by law 
with the duty of protecting the revenues of the rail lines. He 
did not think it would be wise to place the domestic merchant 
marine under the regulation of such a body. 

Mr. Chandler explained that the amendment proposed by 
his association would permit a rail line to meet in proper 
measure the water line rates between ports where the water 
liné competition actually existed, but contended that it was 
fundamentally unsound and unfair to the water lines to allow 
rates so made to be applied from intermediate points where no 
water competition existed. He said, for example, that the rail- 
roads should be permitted to meet the water competition be- 
tween New York and San Francisco, but that the railroads 
should not be permitted to apply rates so made from New York 
from intermediate points that did not have water service and 
must of necessity, when shipping by the intercoastal lines, pay 
the local to the port, plus the steamship rate from the port to 
the Pacific Coast. He said the committee on transportation of 
his association held that healthy competition between all-rail 
and all-water routes was in the public interest, but that this 
competition should be confined to points actually served by both 
classes of carriers. The substitutes offered by Mr. Chandler 
would add the following language to the first proviso of the 
first section: ° 


And provided also where water competition with rail carriers 
actually exists between ports in continental United States the Com- 
mission may authorize carriers subject to the act to regulate commerce 
operating between the same ports to meet such water competition 
to the extent and in the manner and under the conditions it may 
prescribe, but rates so established shall be confined to such ports and 
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shall not be extended to points not actually served by wat : 

provided however where lower rates result to or from such “a lines; 
served by water lines, by using the rates authorized by the Gee Not 
sion between the ports and local or proportional rates to and/ oe 
the ports, than would normally apply in the absence of ‘wane from 
petition, rates so constructed shall not be deemed to be j — 
with the provisions of this section. Nn conflict 


Mr. Chandler said if Congress would amend the ¢ 
section prohibiting the Commission from allowing departures 
on account of business competition it would practically “vs 
the fourth section problem. — 


Mississippi Valley Association 


C. E. Childe, manager of the traffic bureau of the Omaha 
Chamber of Commerce and chairman of the traffic committee 
of the Mississippi Valley Association, appeared in opposition 
to the bill. His general position was that the middle west hai 
been injured by the Panama Canal competition and the inability 
of the railroads serving the middle west to meet that competi. 
tion. He gave several illustrations of the effect of the present 
rate adjustments and water competition of the middle west 

Speaking for the Mississippi Valley Association, Mr. Childe 
referred to the pending application of the railroads serving gyi 
and south Atlantic ports for fourth section relief with respect 
to export and import rates. He believed the Pittman amend: 
ment would prevent the Commission granting relief over cer. 
tain routes. Senator Pittman said he had no such intention 
and that doubt as to that could be removed. 

Mr. Childe referred to the expectation of the middle wes; 
for relief from its transportation troubles through the improve. 
ment of inland waterways. In that connection he said that those 
interested in the improvement of the Missouri River were not 
going to ask for an appropriation for government barge service 
adding that “we would rather do that ourselves.” 

The Mississippi Valley Association, said he, would oppose 
the amendment suggested by Mr. Chandler on behalf of the 
Merchants’ Association. Such an amendment, said he, would 
utterly destroy the joint rail and river rates in the middle west. 

J. H. Beek, executive secretary of the National Industrial 
Traffic League, put in the record a number of protests against 
the Pittman bill from members of the league, most of them 
adopting the testimony given by J. P. Haynes, chairman of the 
special fourth section committee of the league. 


BAHIA IS THIRD PORT OF BRAZIL 


Seventh in point of area among the states of Brazil, Bahia, 


with 164,600 square miles, comparable in extent to the Republic 
of France, but only about one-fifteenth as populous, is one of 
the wealthiest state in the Brazilian Union and ranks third 
among them in the value of its foreign trade, being surpassed 
only by the rival ports of Santos and Rio de Janeiro, according 
to the Latin American section, Department of Commerce. This 
position the state owes largely to its enormous exports of 
cacao; its total imports being hardly more than a third as 
valuable as its total exports. 

; _ The principal city of Bahia is Sao Salvador, or Bahia, as 
it is better known. It has a population estimated at 335,000, 
and acts as a distributing point for both the state of Bahia and 
the state of Sergipe, representing a combined population of 
more than 4,000,000. The city is situated on the Bahia de 
Todos os Santos (All Saints Bay), which is more than 100 
miles in circumference, and forms one of the best and safest 
harbors in Brazil, thus accounting for its important position 
as a trade distributing center for import merchandise. 

Statistics recently published by the Directoria Geral de 
Estatistica do Estado da Bahia show the value and volume of 
Bahia’s exports in the past five years to have been as follows: 
1925, 141,977 metric tons, valued at $33,730,265; 1926, 130,873 
tons, worth $30,063,480; 1927, 144,133 tons with a value of 
$41,067,600; 1928, 141,127 tons, worth $40,284,000; and 192%, 
128,703 tons, valued at $29,868,600. 

In 1928 and 1929 Europe took somewhat more than half of 
Bahia’s total exports, and North and Central America together 
took about one-third of the total. Bahia’s exports consist mainly 
of vegetable products; their preponderant position is show! 
by the fact that they comprise approximately $26,000,000 of the 
total export figure of $30,000,000 for the year 1929 and $34, 
000,000 in 1928, when total exports amounted to $40,000,000. 

The more important items of export through the ports 0 
Bahia and Ilheos in 1929 included the following commodities: 
Cocoa, 61,929 metric tons, worth $9,356,220; tobacco, 26,552 tons, 
worth $4,485,888; coffee, 13,106 tons, worth $3,339,164; hides 
3,549, valued at $682,394: sugar, 10,251 tons, worth $880,162; 
piasava, 3,848 tons, with a value of $356,478; timber, 916 tons, 
worth $13,334; skins, 1,114 tons, worth $565,810; and tapioca 
(with its products), 20 tons, worth $1,416. Cigars worth $23/; 
770 and precious stones valued at $124,136 were also exported. 
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Ocean Shipping News 





OCEAN MAIL CONTRACTS 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


The White bill (H. R. 9592) providing for preference to 
surchasers Of Shipping Board lines in the awarding of ocean 
nail contracts was assailed in the Senate this week by Senator 
\ckellar, of Tennessee, as a bill to subsidize foreign-controlled 


othe senator offered an amendment providing that the Post- 
naster General should not enter into any contract with anyone 
iirectly or indirectly operating or controlling the operation of 
wy foreign-flag steamships in competition with any American- 
ag ships. He also attacked the provision in the White bill 
wieving the Postmaster General from the duty of advertising 
or bids for ocean mail contracts. 

Senator McKellar explained that he was opposed to any of 
je mail subsidy going to lines connected directly or in- 
iirectly With foreign interests. 

Senator Ransdell, of Louisiana, for the bill, said the Post- 
mster General would like to award an ocean mail contract to 
je Mississippi Shipping Company, purchaser of a Shipping 
yard line operating between New Orleans and Buenos Aires, 
jt the Munson Line submitted the low bid for the contract 
ad therefore it was desired to have the law changed so that 
ie Postmaster General might award the contract to the Mis- 
isippi company, the present law requiring that the low bid 
ie accepted. 

Senator McKellar said he had no objection to that par- 
lar transaction being effected, but that Senator Ransdell 
wuld not agree to the proposed legislation being restricted to 
iat case. He named the United Fruit Line and the Inter- 
utional Mercantile Marine in connection with references to 
ines that used foreign vessels in their services. 


OVERSEAS FREIGHT MARKETS 


The Tragic World New )} ork Bureau 


The slight flurry of improvement in the full cargo markets 
rently seems to have disappeared without leaving a trace. 
(urent reviews report that all trades are inactive and that the 
wtlook is dismal. Only a limited amount of business is available 
ad this is being handled by outgoing vessels at distress rates. 
Alarge surplus of ships is in sight for any dates in the imme- 
liate future, which precludes any material advance in rates. 
sme commentators say the collapse of the West Indies traffic 
ad the meager column of trans-Atlantic traffic suggests that 
‘ortly shipowners will choose to send their vessels home in 
last rather than wait for an improvement or accept the poor 
rates now being offered. 

Europe is continuing to buy grain on a hand-to-mouth basis. 
Sace is being offered on regular liners from Montreal to Ant- 
verp or Rotterdam at 8% cents a hundred pounds, which is 
iss than owners can afford to fix their ships for full cargoes. 

The coal market is likewise inactive. A vessel has been 
fied to the West Coast of Italy the last half of June at $2 a ton, 
ad inquiries indicate that further business can be closed at 
tout the same figures. No definite requirements are reported 
athe South American trades, but it is believed that shipments 
‘ld be obtained if shipowners were willing to offer their 
‘sels at equivalent rates. 


_ In the sugar trade, a vessel has been fixed at 11s 9d from 
“tha to the United Kingdom or Continent. Shippers are showing 
nine interest in further business at 11s 9d to 13s 6d for ships 
i various sizes. 

_ The fixture of a vessel for lumber from the Gulf to Buenos 
dies at $14 a 1,000 feet for June loading represents the lowest 


fi ° P ° ° 
‘tures reached in some time. Shippers are in no hurry to cover 


future commitments. 

A report that the American-Hawaiian Line was seeking to 
‘quire the Luckenbach Line came from a clear sky, Roger D. 
lapham, president of the former company, said. No such nego- 
‘ations are contemplated at present, Mr. Luckenbach said. 

Ithas been reported in the last day or so that the Pennroad 
poration has indicated an interest in the acquisition of the 
. tkenbach Line. It is already interested in Great Lakes 
on services and has been reported as one of the backers 
4 the Roosevelt Steamship Company in the establishment of a 
," Steamship service from Baltimore and Hampton Roads to 
“are, Bremen and Hamburg. 


An effort is to be made to induce the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to hold a hearing in Hartford on the future rela- 
tions between the New Haven Railroad and the New England 
Steamship Company following the hearing to be held in Boston 
June 16. Commercial interests in Hartford are in favor of con- 
tinued control of the steamboat services by the New Haven road 
because of the assurance this control gives of permanency and 
regularity of service and stability of rates. 

A general strike against the National Navigation Lines of 
Mexico is threatened by the Federation Workers of Sea and Land 
because of alleged failure of the management to pay two weeks’ 
wages to crews of the steamers Washington, Bolivar and Mon- 
tezuma, operating on the Pacific Coast. The wages amount to 
about $835, it is stated. 


SHIPPING ACT AMENDMENT 


Senator Copeland, of New York, has introduced S. 4571, a 
bill to amend section 14 of the shipping act of 1916, as amended, 
by adding the following: 


No common carrier by water shall transport from any state or 
territory, or from the District of Columbia, to any foreign country 
any perishable agricultural commodity produced by it or under its 
authority, or which it may own in whole or in part, or in which it 
may have any interest direct or indirect, except such commodities 
as may be necessary and intended for its use in the conduct of its 
business as a common carrier. 


Senator Copeland said the object of the legislation was to 
prevent steamships from buying perishable agricultural com- 
modities in the United States and selling them in foreign coun- 
tries. Through that method, said he, it was possible for foreign 
lines to beat down the prices of the products obtained in the 
United States. 





SHIP LOAN CONTRACTS 


Contracts covering loans awarded to the United States Lines 
to be used in aid of building two 20-knot cabin steamers for 
trans-Atlantic trade, were signed at the Shipping Board May 24. 
Vice-chairman E. C. Plummer signed for the board; Paul W. 
Chapman, president of the United States Lines, Inc., signed for 
the shipowner, and Clinton L. Bardo, president of the New York 
Shipbuilding Company, in whose yards the vessels will be built, 
signed on behalf of his firm. 

The loans, which amount to $15,750,000 for the two ships, 
represent three-fourths of the construction cost. The funds will 
be advanced in installments as required after the owner has 
paid in 25 per cent of the total outlay of $21,000,000. Repayment 
to the government will be made in twenty equal annual install- 
ments with interest payable semi-annually at the minimum rates 
provided by the Jones-White law. 

The new United States liners are the forerunner of a large 
shipbuilding program contemplated by this concern. In accord- 
ance with an agreement with the Shipping Board made at the 
time the line was purchased from the government, this company 
plans construction of two super ships of more than 45,000 tons 
displacement and in excess of 28 knots speed. The two 20-knot 
vessels, which will be completed in about two years, will be of 
approximately 20,000 gross tons. They will be 705 feet in length 
and 86 feet beam and when completed will be the largest Amer- 
ican-built merchant vessels afloat. 


LOANS FOR SHIPS 


A review of the ship loan situation prepared by the Shipping 
Board reveals that loans aggregating more than $93,000,000 
have been authorized by the board under the Jones-White mer- 
chant marine act for the building of 34 modern merchant ves- 
sels in American shipyards at an aggregate cost of about 
$125,000,000. In addition to these loans for new construction, 
the board also has authorized loans aggregating $2,972,352.50 
for reconstruction and improvement of 12 vessels of the pri- 
vately owned American merchant marine. 

“Of the total amount of money represented in these ship- 
building and ship-improving projects,” says the board, “it is 
estimated that approximately 80 per cent will be paid in wages 
to those who work in the preparation of materials and on the 
actual construction of the vessels. All of the ships thus built 
or improved will measure up to the latest standards of marine 
efficiency and, their plans having been worked out in coopera- 
tion with the Navy Department, they will be readily adaptable 
for naval auxiliary use in time of war or other national emer- 
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gency. In general, also, the types of vessels added to the Amer- 
ican merchant marine through thgse private construction pro- 
grams will greatly improve the character of service rendered 
by the lines and provide faster and safer ocean transportation 
than heretofore obtainable on many of the routes affected. 

“In this preliminary ship construction program (which will 
be largely expanded when action is taken on several other 
pending loan applications) American shipyards are undertaking 
to build larger and more powerful vessels than have heretofore 
been attempted in the United States. Performance tests of a 
few of these ships which already have been completed indicate 
that our yards are equal to the task, and that with the con- 
struction of even greater vessels than those already contracted 
for, the results will be gratifying. 


“Of the 34 new ships to be constructed with the aid of loans 
already granted, 22 will be of the passenger-cargo type, and 12 
will be tankers. Of the passenger vessels, 6, including 2 for 
the United States Lines, 2 for the Dollar Lines, and*2 for 
the Oceanic Steamship Company, will have speeds of 20 knots, 
and 10 of the vessels will have speeds of 18 knots. Included 
in this latter group, however, is the Santa Clara, recently com- 
pleted for the Grace Line, which actually has a speed of more 
than 20 knots.” 

The complete list of loans thus far awarded under the terms 
of the Jones-White act follows: 


American Line Steamship Corporation, New York—Combination 
cargo and passenger vessel, 15,300 Dwt., 18 knots speed. S.S. ‘‘Penn- 
sylvania,’’ Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Company. Loan, 
$5,250,000. (Delivered.) 

American South African Line, Inc., New York—Combination cargo 
and.passenger vessel, 9400 Dwt., 13 knots speed. Total loan $1,350,000— 
hull 116, Sun Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. (Delivered.) 

Grace Steamship Company, New York—Combination cargo and 
passenger vessel, 6800 Dwt., 18 knots speed. Total loan $2,454,750— 
hull 387, New York Shipbuilding Co. (Delivered.) : 

The Agwi Navigation Company, New York—Two combination 
cargo and passenger vessels, 5700 Dwt., 18 knots speed. Total loan 
each vessel, $3,262,500. Hulls 337 and 338. Newport News Shipbuild- 
ing & Dry Dock Co. 

Dollar Steamship Company, San Francisco—Two loans granted for 
two combination passenger and cargo vessels, 15,000 Dwt., 20 knots 
speed. Total loan $10,575,000 for both vessels. Hulls 339 and 340. 
Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. 

Export Steamship Corp., New York—Combination cargo and pas- 
senger vessels, four, 9400 Dwt., 15 knots speed. Total loan $6,900,000 
for four vessels including hotel equipment. New York Shipbuilding 
Company. 

Oceanic Steamship Company, San Francisco—Two loans granted 
for two combination passenger and cargo vessels, 11,300 Dwt., speed 20 
knots. Total loan $11,700,000 both vessels. Hulls 1440 and 1441. Beth- 
lehem Shipbuilding Corp., Ltd. 

Coamo Steamship Corporation, New York—Loan for one com- 
bination passenger and freight vessel, 4500 Dwt., speed 15% knots. 
Total loan $1,896,000. Hull 1432. Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corp., Ltd. 

Motor Tankship ee Philadelphia—Five loans granted for five 
tankers, Hulls 120, 122, 123, 124 and 131. Each loan, $1,260,937.50. Sun 
Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Company. 13,450 Dwt. (Two delivered.) 

Tidewater Associated Transport Corp., New York—Two loans 
granted for two tankers, 13,450 Dwt., Sun Shipbuilding and Dry 
Dock Co. Each tanker, $1,301,025. 

Motor Tankship Corp., Philadelphia—Five loans for five tankers, 
13,500 Dwt. each, speed 11 knots—each loan $1,265,625. Sun Ship- 
building and Dry Dock Co. 

United States Lines, Inc., New York—Two loans for two pas- 
senger and cargo vessels, approximately 20,000 gross tons, speed 20 
_ total loan $15,750,000 for both vessels. New York Shipbuilding 

oO. 

United Fruit Co., Boston—Six loans for six vessels, 4,000 Dwt. 
tons each, speed 18 knots. Total loan $15,412,500 for all six. Three 
to be built by Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Co., and 
three by Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corp., Ltd. 


OCEAN ROUTES IN FOREIGN TRADE 


The relative importance of the several United States coastal 
districts in our foreign trade is revealed in a study of ocean 
routes which the Commerce Department has just released. This 
study was made under the direction of A. Lane Cricher, chief 
of the transportation division. 

The north Atlantic district, comprising the Atlantic coast 
from the Canadian border to Hampton Roads, Va., according to 
the survey, in 1928 accounted for 28 per cent of the total United 
States export and import trade and 29 per cent of the value 
of that trade. Correspondingly, the imports into the north At- 
lantic district constituted 30.2 per cent of the tonnage of all 
our trade and 34.8 per cent of its value. The Gulf district 
ranked next to the north Atlantic, followed by the Pacific and 
south Atlantic districts in the order named. 

On a tonnage basis, the ocean route of greatest importance 
was that between the north Atlantic district and the area made 
up of Central America, northern South America and the West 
Indies, accounting for 12.4 per cent. In second place was the 
route between the north Atlantic district and the Havre-Hamburg 
area, with 11 per cent. The next three routes in the order 
of their importance were the Pacific district—eastern Asia with 
7.6 per cent; north Atlantic district and United Kingdom, with 
7.3 per cent; and Gulf district and north Atlantic and Baltic 
Europe and Havre-Hamburg range, with 6.4 per cent. 
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American ships in 1928, the study disclosed, carrieq 3); 
per cent of United States ocean-borne foreign trade on q ¢ “ 
nage basis, tanker cargoes not being included. The Participation 
was divided rather evenly between imports and exports the 
percentage of the former being 31.6 and of the latter 313 
Of the ten leading routes, the highest percentage registereq my 


on the route between the north Atlantic-west coast of South 
America, where as much as 60.3 per cent was carried in Amer. 


ican ships. 


The north Atlantic-United Kingdom route ranked first in | 


mail transportation last year, the study showed, accounting for 
34.5 per cent of letters and postcards and 20.4 per cent of other 
articles. The north Atlantic-Havre-Hamburg route followed with 
24.7 and 17.6 per cent, respectively, while the north Atlantic 
route to Central America, West Indies and north coast of South 
America was third with 11.3 and 15.8 per cent. 

The study was made in connection with activities of the 
President’s interdepartmental committee on ocean mail Con- 
tracts. A sub-committee was assigned the task of making a 
survey of our ocean trade routes to and from foreign countries 


PANAMA CANAL TRAFFIC 


In April, 1930, 85 tank ships transited the Panama Cana] | 


with an aggregate net tonnage, Panama Canal measurement, of 
478,316, on which tolls of $427,130.15 were paid, according to the 


Panama Canal Record. Cargo amounted to 484,326 tons, which | 


included 438,008 tons of mineral oils, 8,830 tons of creosote, 
30,238 tons of whale oil, and 7,250 tons of molasses. In point 
of net tonnage, tanker traffic increased 7.6 per cent over the 
same traffic for the corresponding month a year ago, and cargo 
tonnage increased 15.1 per cent. 


Tanker traffis comprised 17.4 per cent of the total com. ° 


mercial transits through the canal in the month; made up 193 
per cent of the total Panama Canal net tonnage; were the 
source of 19.1 per cent of the tolls collected, and carried 197 
per cent of the total cargo in transit through the canal. 
Shipments of Chilean iron ore through the Panama Canal 
in March, 1930, totaled 201,292 tons, and were higher than ship. 
ments of this product through the canal in any other month 
since its opening. With the exception of 14 tons, which was 


reported as destined to Europe, this ore went to the United 7 


States in vessels operated by one company. 

In the fiscal years 1929 and 1928 the shipments of ores 
(principally iron) ranked fifth in point of tonnage among the 
various commodities passing from the Pacific to the Atlantic, 
while thus far this year it has taken fourth place, surpassing 
the item of wheat, which has declined considerably. 

The first nine months of this year show shipments of iron 
ore exceeding by 343,729 tons and 367,816 tons, respectively, 
those in the corresponding period in the fiscal years 1928 and 
1929. 


MAP OF SHIPPING SERVICES 


A world map-chart indicating the shipping services to for- 
eign ports offered by the American merchant marine has been 
completed by the United States Shipping Board’s Bureau of 
Research for distribution among American business concerns 
and organizations interested in foreign commerce. 

The chart discloses the progress made in the establishment 
of American flag services to all parts of the world in essential 
trade routes. The 83 lines which now constitute these services 
present a striking contrast to the situation existing in 1914, when 
there were only 20 American flag services in operation. At that 
time there were 112 ships of 600,000 gross tons, while at the 
present time there are nearly 700 ships of four million gross tons 
employed in these services, which include 75 domestic ports of 
call and 400 foreign ports of call. 

The map also discloses that of the 83 lines, 19 lines were 
controlled by the United States Shipping Board on January 1. 
Since that time, one line has been sold. Many of the services 
originally established by the board have been sold for private 
operation and many ships were disposed of to existing private 
American lines in the expansion of their fleets. ; 

Copies of the map-chart may be obtained by application to 
the Shipping Board. 


AIDS TO SHIPPING 

A half dozen twelve-ton buoys, each displaying a flashing 
light, and five of them having bells as well, will soon sivé 
New York harbor the appearance of something of a marine 
Broadway, according to the Bureau of Lighthouses. These light 
buoys are to be established by the lighthouse service of the 
Department of Commerce, early in June, because of the iD 
creased size of both coastwise and transatlantic liners entering 
New York harbor. The heavy traffic and the frequent night sail: 
ings have created a need for additional aids to navigation _ 
the upper harbor, for the largest vessels must keep within the 
comparatively narrow deep-water channel. 
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Inland Waterway Transportation 





HOW TO GET U. S. BARGE SERVICE 


The Inland Waterways Corporation, the government barge 
ine agency, is distributing a “Bulletin of Information Re the 
Inland Waterways Corporation” in which the public is advised 
1s to the course that should be followed if it wishes govern- 
nent barge service extended on inland waterways. The bulletin 
ontains material along the line of that which appears in the 
ual reports of the corporation. 

“Organized as a business agency, endowed by the United 
states and given the same privileges as any private corpora- 
ion, including the ability to borrow money, the Inland Water- 
says Corporation was cast loose to sink or swim by its own 
forts,” says the bulletin. “That it has swum lustily is evi- 
jenced by the fact that during the five years of its existence 
t has changed the loss of $1,000,000 a year into an average 
net income of $82,000 a year. The reason this net income is 
not larger is because the corporation is required by law to 
erate upon the upper Mississippi and Warrior Rivers where 
the required conditions for successful operation of common 
arriers are not yet present.” 

Nothing is said in the bulletin about the net loss of 
$954,048.46 of the barge line for the calendar year 1929 re- 
prted in the last annual report. 

As to how government barge service may be obtained, the 


hwletin says: 


For the general information of the public at large and in the belief 

that they will be interested in how water transportation by the federal 
yrge line may be inaugurated upon one of our inland streams, the 
flowing information is submitted: They must first get Congress to 
wthorize a survey of their project before any money or time can be 
evoted to the creation or maintenance of any particular navigable chan- 
wl. This survey covers the question of practicability and potential 
wmnage and when such survey is completed by the corps of engineers it 
is submitted to Congress with a recommendation as to whether the 
project should be undertaken. If Congress approves the recommendation 
of the chief engineers and the Secretary of War that such work should 
eundertaken, the proposed undertaking then becomes one of the “‘adopted 
pojects” of the government and is executed as funds become available 
fom the general appropriation for rivers and harbors. When the chief 
of engineers reports to the Secretary of War that any contributary or 
wmecting waterway of the Mississippi River, not including the Ohio 
River, is navigable or will have been made navigable within two years, 
the Secretary of War is authorized to have a survey made of this water- 
way to determine the practicability of barge line service thereon, to 
determine the type of equipment, freight, traffic and terminals that will 
e required and the amount of business that may be expected if barge 
line service is placed upon that waterway. In this survey will be 
included the determination of what joint rail and water connections are 
uvisable and what tariffs and distribution of revenue are necessary. 
When this channel is suitable for the safe and efficient operation of the 
vater carrier and when the traffic survey indicates that the establish- 
nent of the barge line upon this waterway is in the public interest, the 
Seretary of War is authorized to begin such barge line service, as soon 
ss the Corporation has the necessary equipment and facilities to operate 
thereon. Note particularly that references are made to a connecting 
materway or tributary of the Mississippi River except the Ohio River, 
vhich excludes operations upon any tributary of the Ohio, such as the 
Tennessee. This particular reference was made because under the present 
lw the Inland Waterways Corporation is prohibited from operating upon 
the Ohio River or any inland waterway that does not connect with or 
Snot a tributary of the Mississippi. 
_ Owing to the limited sphere of its activities the Inland Waterways 
lorporation can not possibly extend to all of the people its full benefits. 
Through public demand, however, separate bills extending the sphere of 
is operations have been introduced in Congress, and the question of 
sich extensions will be there determined. 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY BARGE LINE 


_ An interesting question has come to the front in connection 
vith Ex Parte No. 99, application of the Mississippi Valley 
Barge Line Company under the Denison act for a certificate of 
wublic convenience and necessity for transporting freight by 
‘at and barge from and to Cincinnati, O., and New Orleans, 
‘4, 02 the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers and from and to ports 
and landings located between those points, and from and to 
ints on or via the rail lines serving the river ports and 
bits contiguous thereto and beyond. Examiner Howard Hos- 
ler recently held a hearing at Cincinnati which was of no par- 
tllar significance because there was no opposition to grant of 
~ certificate. Those who attended that hearing, however, 
not able to bring into the formal record the things about 
"lich they wanted to talk. It was necessary for Hosmer to 


hold an informal conference on the things about which those 
tending the hearing desired to talk. 

are matter that most interested those who came to the 
ws Mega the basis of rates to be put into effect by the 


The examiner was not permitted to go into the 





question of rates at the hearing because the Commission, when 
it first considered the Denison act, came to the conclusion that 
it was the intention of Congress, when it passed the Denison 
bill, to have the Commission pass on the question of conven- 
ience and necessity without being delayed on that phase of the 
matter by any question of rates. Mr. Hosmer was instructed 
not to admit to the record any discussion of the rates, although 
the Denison act requires the Commission, when it grants a 
certificate of convenience and necessity, to establish the divi- 
sions of the joint rates that may be established. The obstruc- 
tion caused by the interpretation placed upon the Denison act 
was flanked by the holding of the conference in which the 
basis of rates and nothing else was discussed. 


A difference of view between the applicant and the govern- 
ment’s barge line was developed in that conference. The gov- 
ernment barge line took the position that rates for the new 
barge line should be on the so-called 20 per cent differential 
basis established in connection with the Mississippi-Warrior 
Service. The applicant’s proposition was to establish, and pub- 
lish in the tariffs naming the all-rail rates, a basis of differen- 
tial rates, constructed by applying to a first class differential 
of 35 cents a hundred pounds, the No. 13494 and No. 13535 class 
rate relationships to determine the other classes and com- 
modity rates heretofore established, or as might later be estab- 
lished, on fixed percentages of the first class rate. The publi- 
cation of the differential rates in the all-rail tariffs was 
suggested by the new barge line as a matter of convenience and 
economy and to make certain that differential rates would be 
changed concurrently with changes in the all-rail rates. The 
new barge line was of the opinion that the form of publication 
could be somewhat similar to that used for rail-and-ocean dif- 
ferential rates, as shown in Item 1770, page 553 of Jones’ I. C. 
C. No. 1976. 


Rates on the basis suggested by the new barge line, in 
many instances, would be higher than those made on the so- 
called 20 per cent formula for like hauls. The Mississippi- 
Warrior barge line thought, as gathered by Examiner Hosmer, 
was that the new barge line should have its rates upon the 
basis used by the government line in its endeavor to show 
private operators that barge transportation on the rivers could 
be profitably carried on. 


The situation as developed in that conference was that the 
newcomer was proposing rail-and-barge rates on a basis gen- 
erally higher than the basis used by the government line and 
that the latter was not favorable to the new basis, although 
such a situation would be expected, naturally, to give the fed- 
eral barge line an advantage in competing for traffic it might 
be able to draw from the Ohio river and from those areas along 
the Mississippi in which the new barge line would undertake 
a service in competition with the federal line. 

Views of those who participated in the conference are to be 
submitted to the Commission as part of the informal confer- 
ence, in brief form, but they will not be designated as briefs. 
The government barge line is expected then to set forth, more 
fully, why it thinks that the newcomer should be required to 
adopt the basis of rates used in the government service. 

The Mississippi Valley Barge Line expects to have a fast 
package service enabling it to compete for such traffic with 
the all-rail routes, and also to compete with the railroads and 
the government barge line in the hauling of iron and steel arti- 
cles to the southwest. 

The new barge line, at that conference, said the question of 
export and import differentials had been reserved for further 
consideration in view of the pending proceeding in fourth sec- 
tion application No. 2040, involving export and import rates. 
It said that in no case would the existing differential via the 
Mississippi-Warrior Service be exceeded. It said that com- 
modity rates not related to class rates were to be constructed 
on the basis of the nearest class or percentage of first class 
differential except that where the commodity rate was midway 
between two classes or a percentage of first class, the differential 
for the next lower class or the percentage of the first class 
would apply, differentials in connection with the government 
service in all cases to be held as maxima. The proposed dif- 


ferentials, it said, would be confined to territory, where, under 
the formula prescribed in Ex Parte No. 96 (the one in which 
the Commission ordered joint rates between the Federal Barge 
Line and the railroads) differentials on the 20 per cent basis 


were required. 


In no case, the applicant said, would the rail- 
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barge rate made in accord with the formula hereinbefore out- 
lined be lower than 30 cents a hundred pounds. 

As to divisions, the applicant said the rates made on the 
formula suggested by it would be divided by allowing the rail 
lines to the port of interchange the same proportion in cents 
a hundred pounds as they would receive on all-rail traffic 
moving via the port of interchange (using the lowest all-rail 
proportion) except where divisions contrary to that basis might 
be agreed upon through handling by the Central Freight: Asso- 
ciation. 

An ultimate issue in the case may be as to whether the 
Commission should or could grant a certificate to a privately 
owned barge line requiring it to maintain rates lower than its 
judgment dictated before it made its application for a certifi- 
cate of public convenience and necessity. The applicant was 
heartily supported in its presentation for a certificate by rep- 
resentatives of shippers in territory involving a relatively short 
haul to Cincinnati. 


IMPROVEMENT OF WATERWAYS 

“This year the War Department plans to spend $67,000,000 
improving harbors, rivers and canals,” says a statement issued 
by the department. ‘On March 26, 1930, President Hoover ap- 
proved the appropriation of $12,000,000 of this sum; the bal- 
ance is pending in the War Department appropriation bill now 
pending in Congress. 

“These funds will be expended in prosecuting river and 
harbor work under projects previously approved by Congress, 
in the amount of $216,000,000. The total project is classified 
on a schedule of priority. That sub-project, the completion of 
which is most vital to the completed system, will be executed 
without delay. That which will not be vital for a period of 
5, 10 or 12 years, is timed accordingly. Those projects, not 
essentially vital yet worthy of future consideration, may well 
be deferred. Annual appropriations are requested according to 
the priority plan, in order that their expenditure will be eco- 
nomically sound. 

“The Mississippi River system with its tributaries comprises 
a system of navigable streams of over 9,000 miles. From Pitts- 
burgh to New Orleans there is a channel 9 feet deep. The Pitts- 
burgh to Cairo stretch was officially opened to navigation last 
fall by the President. The project of a 6-foot channel in the 
Missouri from Kansas City to the mouth of the river is being 
pushed vigorously; $19,545,000 has been allotted to this project 
and $2,200,000 was made available March 26. 

“The approval to deepen the channel of the Illinois to 9 feet 
and improve the waterway connecting the Illinois to the Chi- 
cago Drainage Canal will furnish a navigable connection be- 
tween the Great Lakes and the Mississippi system. 

“The improvement of the connecting and tributary waters 
of the Great Lakes system is designed to make the most effec- 
tive -use of this immense natural asset. Projects to provide 
for a 24-foot down-bound project, 25 to 27 feet deep, and ior 
constructing compensating works in the St. Clair and Niagara 
rivers, to stabilize lake levels, await congressional action. 

“Consider the increased tonnage permitted by these im- 
provements. The net total commerce on the Great Lakes for 
the year 1928, excluding strictly Canadian traffic, amounted to 
nearly 150,000,000 tons, valued at nearly two and one-half billion 
dollars. The rates are from one-seventh to one-tenth of those 
per ton mile for similar transportation by rail. It is estimated 
that United States vessels would average an annual economic 
saving of $6,000,000 because of this twenty-four-foot project. 

“It is, therefore, difficult to overestimate the importance 
in our economic life of this great fresh-water system. 

“Consider also some of the other outstanding projects which 
have been completed or are now under way. 

“Originally, the Columbia River, Washington and Oregon, 
had from one to three channels across the bar at its mouth, 
varying periodically in location and from 19 to 21 feet in depth. 
The outer ends of the channels shifted over the bar over a dis- 
tance of about six miles. The hundred-mile channel from Port- 
land and Vancouver to the sea was obstructed by numerous bars, 
cut by narrow channels varying from 10 to 15 feet in depth. 

“At the mouth, the improvement project of a 40-foot chan- 
nel not less than half a mile wide, was completed in 1918, at 
$2,000,000 below the estimated cost. Twice the natural depths 
are maintained at the surprisingly small annual cost of $6,500. 
A channel to Portland, 30 feet deep (twice the former depth) 
and 300 feet wide, has doubled the draft of vessels to Portland 
and Vanocuver, and has made them practically independent of 
the tides. In 1928, on over 6,000,000 tons handled above As- 
toria, a saving of $16,000,000, or nearly two-thirds of all ex- 
penditures on the project, is estimated. Based on railroad 
freight rates, there was an estimated saving of over $6,000,000 
on receipts of petroleum products alone. 

“The improvement of the Willamette River, above Portland, 
and of the upper Columbia and its tributaries, including the 
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Snake, furnishes feeders for the great ship canal fro 
to the sea. 

“Originally, the Houston Ship Canal, connecting Galvest 
Harbor with Houston, varied in depth from four to sixteen oo 
Fifty miles of 30-foot channel has placed Houston on a ce 
with Galveston and Texas City, as a port, although Houston 
fifty miles farther inland. It is now an important channel] ; 
the import of crude oil and the export of oil products, cot 
and cotton products. During 1928, it carried nearly 
million tons of freight valued at more than a half billion dollars 

“A 30-foot channel across the bar of the Cape Fear River 
North Carolina, and a 26-foot channel up river to Wilmington, 
has opened it to vessels of more than double the former draft. 
when its depth was 7 to 7% feet. The increased tonnage means 
a corresponding decrease in freight rates. ' 

“The Monongahela, in sixty miles of locks and dams an. 
nually carries traffic that roughly approximates that passing 
through the Panama Canal. 

“In Alabama there is a 400-mile, all-year channel, ¢ feet 
deep, where formerly no navigation existed at low water. 

“The Delaware, formerly obstructed by shoals and bars 
has been doubled in depth and widened from two to five times, 
A marked increase in the size and draft of vessels using the 
Philadelphia port has resulted. 1 

“The recital of completed or prospective improvements 
could be materially expanded. It should be apparent from the 
foregoing, however, that the broad policy outlined by President 


M Portlang 


for 
ton 


Hoover, at Louisville, Ky., October 23, 1929, is being vigorously | 


prosecuted.” 


NEW HAVEN CONTROL OF SHIPS 


The Traffic World New York Bureau 4 


As the result of an inquiry conducted by William H. Chan- 
dler, traffic manager of the New York Merchants’ Association 


and chairman of the Shippers’ Conference of Greater New York, | 


to elicit sentiment on the continued operation of Sound Line 


steamers by the New Haven Railroad, many replies have been | 


received from shippers and receivers of freight to and from 


New England, indorsing the stand that it is in the interest of 7 


good service that the present practice remain in force. 


The Shippers’ Conference has already gone on record to | 


that effect and some twenty-five of its members have volun- 


teered to take the witness stand at a probable hearing in New | 
York by the Commission, requesting that the present operation | 


be continued under the contract of the railroad. Some 1,500 


questionnaire forms were sent out on the subject, so that Mr. | 


Chandler has yet to receive many other replies. 
Under the interstate commerce act, railroads are barred 


from owning steamship lines with which they may or do com: | 
pete, unless the Commission finds that the operation of such | 


lines is in public interest. ; 
Sound lines owned by the New Haven Railroad include the 


Fall River Line, New Bedford Line, Providence Line, New Lon-§ 


don Line, New Haven Line, Bridgeport Line, Connecticut River 
Line, Bay State Line and the New Bedford, Martha’s Vineyard 
and Nantucket Steamboat Line. 


The present reopened proceeding before the Commission | 


was initiated by the Commission. If, as a result of its investiga- 
tion, it should conclude that the operation of these steamship 
lines by the railroad is not in the public interest, the New Haven 
Railroad would have to dispose of the boat lines or discontinue 
their operation. 


The same question was previously considered by the Com: § 
mission in 1916. At that time the Merchants’ Association, after | 


consulting with a large number of its members, advocated the 
continued ownership and operation by the New Haven Railroad 
of the Sound lines on the ground that these lines were merely 
an extension of the New Haven rails and were necessary to 
afford deliveries, and to relieve congestion, which had occurred 
and which it was said might again occur, especially if any sub- 
stantial volume of the business handled by the boat lines were 
diverted to the New Haven all-rail route which has its terminals 
on the East River. ; 

At that time the Commission authorized the railroad to col 
tinue to operate these boat lines. — 

The hearing on the present investigation will begin 12 
Boston on June 16. The Merchants’ Association will be rina 
sented at this hearing. It expects to be in a position correct : 
to present the views of the shipping and receiving interests 0 
New York. 





EXPANSION IN LOS ANGELES HARBOR , 
Modification of the harbor lines in the northerly — 
west basin in Los Angeles harbor, on application of the cong “0 
Department of Los Angeles, has been approved by Acting 
retary of War F. Trubee Davison. harbor 
The modification will permit the enlargement of the ha 
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grea so that more vessels can be moored therein and will 
increase the facilities for transferring merchandise more ex- 
peditiously from maritime to land transportation at the north- 
erly end of west basin. To accomplish this two slips will be 
excavated 500 feet northerly of the present harbor line and a 
center pier constructed approximately 600 feet southerly of 
the same harbor line into west basin. This will afford greater 
iength of wharf for mooring vessels in this locality. 


COMMERCE IN U. S. VESSELS 


In the three months ended with March, American vessels 
carried, by value, 33.2 per cent of the general imports and 36.7 
yer cent of the domestic exports of the United States in the 
water-borne foreign commerce of the country, according to the 
monthly summary of foreign commerce issued by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. For the same period of 1929 the percentages 
were 32.9 for imports and 34.1 for exports. For March the per- 
centages were 34.6 for imports and 37.5 for exports as compared 
with 35 for imports and 35.4 for exports in March, 1929. 


WESTERN CAR LOADINGS 


Figures released by the San Francisco office of the Ameri- 
can Railway Association for the first four months of 1930, indi- 
cate a decrease of 9.6 per cent in the number of cars of revenue 
freight loaded, compared with the like period of 1929. These 
loadings cover California, Arizona, Nevada and New Mexico, 
and amounted to 543,369 cars, which was a decrease of 58,072 
cars, compared with a year ago. This was, however, smaller 
than the decrease shown for the first three months of the year, 
when loadings were 10.7 per cent below 1929, it is pointed out, 
and indicates that in April carloadings increased to an extent 
that the decrease for the first quarter is gradually being over- 
come and should be considerably further reduced within the 
next three months, considering the favorable prospective outlook 
in the perishable, gravel and lumber industries. 

Inclusive of April 30, this year, lumber loading was 13,700 
cars less than in 1929, perishables 3,900 cars, and miscellaneous, 
taking in such commodities as cement, dried fruit, brick and 
cay products, automobiles and accessories, iron and _ steel, 
canned foods, sugar, chemicals and explosives, were 38,000 cars 
less than in the corresponding period of last year. 

Present indications are that the estimate made last March 
for loading of 474,335 cars for the three months ending June 
30, will be realized, or approximately the same as actual load- 
ing in the corresponding period of 1929, and about 18.8 per 
cent more carloadings than in the first quarter of 1930, it is 
said. 


WESTERN TRAFFIC CONFERENCE 


The ninth annual convention of the Western Traffic Con- 
ference, which includes retail traffic managers of the Pacific 
coast and Hawaiian Islands, was held at the Palace Hotel, San 
Francisco, Calif., May 14, 15 and 16. There was a good attend- 
ance, and, in addition to the business sessions, entertainment 
was provided by the Central California Traffic Association. 

The following officers were elected: President, Glen Har- 
mon, traffic manager, Barker Brothers, Los Angeles; vice-presi- 
dent, Lloyd B. Hughes, traffic manager, Montgomery Ward and 
Company, Oakland; secretary and treasurer, R. M. Wolf, traffic 
manager, Retail Furniture Association, San Francisco. 

The tenth annual convention will be held in Portland, Ore., 
in May, 1931. 


TRAIN RADIO-TELEPHONE SERVICE 

J.C. Burkholder, radio engineer of the Canadian National rail- 
ways, has discussed with officials of the Radio Commission plans 
for using radio in connection with establishment of telephone 
service to and from passenger trains on the Grand Trunk, sub- 
sidiary of the Canadian National operating in the United States. 
Such service has been established by the Canadian National in 
Canada and has been successful, it is stated. 


RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION WORK 


Railroad construction contracts awarded for the first four 
months of 1930 called for expenditure of $73,446,000, as against 
$63,476,000 for the same period of 1929, according to the De- 
Partment of Commerce. 





You may either write or wire our Washington office 
for information concerning matters in any department 
the government there, if you are a subscriber to 
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Questions and Answers 


| ie: this column will be answered questions of both legal and practical 
nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter- 
_ State commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, will give 
his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law of interstate 
transportation of freight. A traffic man of long experience and wide knowl- 
edge will answer questions —— practical traffic problems. We do not 
desire to take the place of the traffic man but to help him in his work. 

The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 
legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. If a 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought proper for 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge. 


Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washingten, D. C. 
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Liability of Carrier—Improper Packing or Marking by Shipper 

lowa.—Question: The Uniform Express Receipt, as included 
in Official Express Classification No. 30, provides in part, under 
section 4, of Terms and Conditions, that “unless caused in whole 
or in part by its own negligence or that of its agents, the com- 
pany shall not be liable for loss, damage or delay caused by 
improper or insufficient packing, securing or addressing.” Can 
the express company, by the terms of this receipt, waive its 
common law liability as an insurer of property intrusted into 
its care for’transportation? Will you please refer me to any 
decisions, either by the courts or Commission, which define the 
express company’s liability? 

Answer: One of the exceptions to the carrier’s common 
law liability arises in cases where injury is due to the improper 
packing of goods by the shipper, while numerous decisions appar- 
ently hold, without qualification, that the full duty of the carrier 
is to simply carry goods in the condition in which they are 
offered, and that, where goods tendered are insufficiently packed, 
the carrier is not liable for loss or injury due to such defect, 
a number of decisions hold that the carrier, being entitled to 
reject defectively packed goods tendered for shipment, if it 
accepts for transportation goods which it knows are defectively 
packed, or which by the exercise of reasonable care it could 
have observed, were defectively packed, it assumes to carry the 
goods as they are, and its common carrier liability as carrier at- 
taches, and it is subject to all the liabilities usually attaching 
to an ordinary shipment of the same character. Cohn vs. Platt, 
95 N. Y. S. 5385; S. Valentine & Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry., 220 
Ill, App. 188; Thomson vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co., 217 N. W. 927. 

In Mitchell vs. No. Pac. S. S. Co. (Cal.), 213 Pac. 293, the 
court said: 


A carrier in this state cannot by any agreement made in an- 
ticipation thereof exempt itself from liability for damage occasioned 
by the gross negligence, fraud, or willful wrong of itself or its serv- 
ants, Civ. Code, Sectidn 2175. If goods are improperly packed, and 
this fact is not apparent or known to the carrier, it is not liable for 
loss or injury due to such improper packing, if it is itself free from 
negligence. Conversely, if the carrier is guilty of negligence but for 
which the injury would not have occurred, the carrier is liable even 
though the improper packing is not apparent. If the goods pre- 
sented for carriage are not properly packed, and that fact is apparent 
to the carrier or his servants, upon ordinary observation, the carrier 
may refuse to receive them in that condition; but if it does accept 
them, it must handle the shipment with reference to such defective 
condition and is liable for loss or injury thereto if negligent in respect 
thereof. Northwestern Marble & Tile Co. vs. Williams (Minn.), 151 
N. W. 419; Ill. Cent. R. Co. vs. Rogers & Thomas (Ky.), 172 S. W. 
948; Duncan vs. G. .N. (N. D.), 118 N. W. 826; Union Cypress Co. 
vs. Graham, 26 Ohio St. 595, 598; A. C.-L. R. R. Co. vs. R. Co. (Ala.), 
52 Sou. 918. 

With respect to the improper marking of goods, see Feyman 
vs. American Ry. Express Co., 234 N. Y. S. 727, in which case 
it was held that where a common carrier was not informed 
that two concerns were engaged in business, nor that the ship- 
per might be confused as to their identity or responsibilities or 
intended shipments for one other than addressee given on pack- 
ages or in receipts, and the carrier delivered parcels personally 
to the concern named on the package at the place where it 
concededly conducted its business, which was address placed 
on the parcels by the shipper, the shipper’s loss by improper 
delivery was due to his own act in improperly addressing the 
packages, and not to the negligence of the carrier exempted 
from responsibility for loss by insuffiicent address. 


Tariff Interpretation—Application of K. D. Ratings 


Minnesota.—Question: We should like to have you give 
your opinion with regard to rule 19 of the classification which 
has reference to K. D. articles. 

This rule says that an article must be materially reduced 
in the space occupied in order to be entitled to the K. D. rate 
and shipments of tool grinders shipped with the wheels off and 
the handles reversed on the shaft, which materially reduces 
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the space occupied, approximately 40 per cent, are being billed 
as K. D. grinders, but the inspection bureau is setting them up 
to the higher rate, claiming they are not K. D. The same thing 
is being done with dining tables with pedestal bases, the tops 
are separated from the bases and crated separately, making a 
reduction in space occupied approximately 40 per cent to 50 
per cent, and still they are not being considered as K. D. If 
this does not represent a material reduction in space occupied, 
what does, or, in other words, what constitutes a K. D. article? 
We have about come to the conclusion that the K. D. provision 
in the classification is a joke. 

Answer: The cases in which the application of the term 
“K. D.,” as used in the Consolidated Classification, has been 
considered by the Commission are not numerous. See the fol- 
lowing: Fond du Lac Church Furnishing Co. vs. C. M. & St. 
P. Ry. Co., 21 I. C. C. 481; Gus C. Keller vs. St. L. S. W. R. Co., 
21 I. C. C. 488; United Rerigerator & Ice Machine Co. vs. C. & 
N. W. Ry. Co., 28 I. C. C. 489; Showers Bros. Co. vs. A. A. R. R. 
Co., 48 I. C. C. 518. 

In the first referred to case the Commission said: 


The term “knocked down” has a definite and well understood 
meaning in railroad terminology; it involves taking apart the article 
shipped in such manner as to reduce materially the space occupied. 
Merely separating the article into parts and crating them, without 
reducing the bulk, would not constitute Knocking down in such a 
manner as to justify a reduction in the rate. 


In Gus C. Keller vs. St. L. S. W. Ry. Co., 21 I. C. C. 488, the 
Commission said: 


October 21, 1910, complainant shipped a rowboat over defendants’ 
lines from Clarendon to Willow Springs, and paid thereon transporta- 
tion charges at four times the first class rate. The tariffs, at the 
time of shipment, provided first class rates on rowboats, knocked 
down flat, and complainant contends that this rate should have been 
charged on his shipment, instead of the rate applicable to boats, n. 
o. s., Which was assessed. It is admitted that the only parts of the 
boat that were separated were the seats and oarlocks, the oars being 
packed separate from the. boat. 

The expression ‘knocked down’’ has a definite and well-under- 
stood meaning; it involves taking apart the article shipped in such 
manner that the several parts may be packed more compactly and 
that less space.may be occupied. The lower rate is applied in con- 
sideration of the saving of space. It cannot be contended, under 
the most liberal construction, that the removal of the seats and 
oarlocks from a boat reduced the space it occupied in any such sense 
as that contemplated in the tariff. Considerable attention was devoted 
at the hearing to the question whether rowboats can be knocked down 
flat. Complainant declares, in his brief, that this rowboat could not 
be so treated. The question has no application in this case. If row- 
boats cannot be knocked down flat, the item in this tariff can have 
no application. Under these circumstances complainant’s rowboat 
could not move under the provision of the tariff applicable to rowboats 
shipped in that condition. Nor can the fact that this rowboat was 
crated be accepted as justifying a lower rate, there being no sep- 
arate rate applicable to rowboats crated. 


However, in none of the cases has the Commission laid 
down a rule by which it can be definitely determined when an 
article has been knocked down. 


State Versus Interstate Traffic 


California.—Question: Some time ago I read in the columns 
of The Traffic World that the Supreme Court had ruled that 
intrastate rates could legally be applied on a movement from 
a port, on a shipment which when originally shipped by boat 
from some other state or foreign country, it was the intention 
of the shipper that final destination should be inland from the 
port of entry to a state. 

Will you please advise if this is correct, and if a shipper 
is now entitled to intrastate rates from a port when the ship- 
ment originates in some other state? 

Answer: Where there is an original or continuing inten- 
tion to ship goods from a point in one state to a point in an- 
other state or from a foreign country to an inland point in the 
United States the commerce is interstate or foreign and its 
character, as such, is not changed by mere accidents or inci- 
dents of billing. See United States Finishing Co. vs. N. Y. N. 
H. & H.R. R. Co., 107 I. C. C. 412, and United States et al. vs. 
Erie Railroad et al., 280 U. S. 98. In the latter cases the court 
said: 


The carriers contend that title to the pulp does not pass to the 
company until the broker arranges, at the Hoboken dock, for ship- 
ment of the specific lot to Garfield; that the shipment by the mill 
to its agent, as consignee, of pulp in quantity exceeding that ulti- 
mately destined to Garfield terminates when the pulp is delivered on 
dock at Hoboken, that this foreign shipment is distinct from the 
subsequent shipment by the broker to Garfield of the smaller quan- 
tity, under a new and local bill of lading; and that, therefore, the 
rail movement from Hoboken to Garfield is an independent intra- 
state transaction. But the nature of the shipment is not dependent 
upon the question when or to whom the title passes, Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co. vs. Clark Coal Co., 238 U. S. 456, 465-6. It is determined 
by the essential character of the commerce. Baltimore & Ohio S. W. 

. R. Co. vs. Seattle, 260 U. S. 166, 170. It is not affected by the 
fact that the transaction is initiated or completed under a local bill 
of lading which is wholly intrastate, Ohio R. R. Commission vs. 
Worthington, 225 U. S. 101, 108-110; Texas & New Orleans R. R. Co. 
vs. Sabine Tram Co., 227 U. S. 111; Hughes Bros. vs. Minnesota, 
272 U. S., 469; or by the fact that there may be a detention before 
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or after the shipment on the local bill of lading, Carson Petro 

Co. vs. Vail, 279 U. S. 95. The findings of the Commission. (uv 
the broker acts only as agent and that from the time that the that 
is put aboard the steamer there is a continuing intent that it See 
be transported to Garfield, ought to have been acceptea py w@ 
District Court as conclusive, since there was ample eviderse™° 


sustain it. Western Paper Makers’ Chemical Co. vs. United Ste to 
271 U. S. 268; Virginian Ry. Co. vs. United States, 272 U. gs. 658 Th 


rail transportation is in fact a part of foreign commerce. 


Freight Charges—Liability of Party Reconsigning Shipment 

INinois.—Question: We would appreciate your opinion as to 
the liability of the reconsignor for freight charges under the 
following circumstances: 

A shipper bills a carload of freight from ‘A” to consignee 
at “B,” who in turn reconsigns the car to a third Party, either 
at “B” or some other destination. This third party refuses the 
car. The shipment, not being of the quality ordered, the re. 
consignor also refuses the car. 

In the event that the carrier should sell the car for freight 
charges, what would the liability of the reconsignor be as to any 
deficit between the amount realized from the sale of the goods 
and the freight charges In the event the car is returned to the 
shipper by the carriers, could either the shipper or the recop. 
signor, or both, be held for the freight charges at the election 
of the carrier? 

What would be your opinion as to the liability of the re. 
consignor for freight charges in the event the shipper signs 
the “without recourse” clause in the bill of lading? 

Answer: 
reconsigning instructions, in effect accepted the shipment and 
then entered into a new contract for transportation with the 
carrier, and thereby became liable for the freight charges ac. 
cruing for both the movement to “B” and the subsequent move. 
ment beyond that point, in the event the shipment was recon- 
signed to another destination. Central R. R. Co. of N. J. vs, 
National Asbestos Mfg. Co., 127 Atl. 184; Pa. R. R. Co. vs. Rice 
Coal Co., 148 N. E. 349; C. R. Hills Co. vs. L. & N., 162 N. E. 761, 

The original shipper is, of course, liable for freight charges 
to the original destination, “B,’ unfess he availed himself of 
the “no recourse” clause in the bill of lading. He, however, 
would not be liable for freight charges beyond “B,” the original 
destination, unless he ordered the return of the shipment, in 
which event he would be liable for the freight charges covering 
that movement. 
14 Fed. (2d) 145. 


Return Shipments—Rate Applicable to 


Maryland.—Question: We recently shipped a tank car con- 
taining sulphuric acid from Baltimore to a plant in the Pitts. 
burgh territory. 

The car was apparently in good condition when it left our 
plant, but upon arrival at Altoona, Pa., the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road detected two cracks in the tank near the dome, and re- 
quested us to arrange for transfer of the contents. 

We immediately sent a man to Altoona to arrange for 
transfer and had both cars returned to our plant. Do you know 
of any ruling, or can you cite any cases, wherein the shipper 
was forced to pay freight in both directions to and from the 
point of transfer? It is my view that, since the bill of lading 
is a contract calling for delivery at Pittsburgh and, through 
no fault of the shipper or carrier, the car has to be returned, 
the carrier certainly cannot collect freight charges to and from 
the point of delivery, particularly when the transfer point is 
subject to class rates. 

It runs through my mind that in Virginia, a shipper would 
not be liable for freight charges. I would appreciate any cita- 
tions you could make covering this point. 


Answer: In the event the bad order condition of the car 
upon its arrival at Altoona was not the result of negligence 00 
the part of the carrier, and assuming that the car was a private 
car and not the equipment of the carrier, it is our opinion that 
freight charges must be paid for the movement both to Altoona 
and the return movement to your plant. Under such conditions 
the movement would be analogous to that involved in Empire 
Refining Co. vs. Director-General, 68 I. C. C. 192, which case 
involved the return movement of a shipment of oil which had 
been refused by the consignee. 

Whether the application of the class rate for the return 
movement resulted in the collection of an unreasonable charge 
is a matter for determination by the Commission, upon vie 
plaint. In the case above referred to, the Commission foun 
the rate covering the return movement to be unreasonable. 

Unauthorized Disclosure of Information as to Shipments 

Pennsylvania.—Question: Please give your opinion on = 
following: (a) Is a carrier, under the law, obliged to give & 
the shipper, at his request, diversion information on 4 car : 
verted in transit by original consignee to himself at a yo 
destination, said consignee objecting to the divulgence of 


In our opinion the original consignee, in issuing | 


H. & T. C. R. Co. vs. Lee County Produce Co,, | 


May 
—_ 
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information; or (b) must this information, under the law, be 
withheld from the shipper? Car moving to final destination on 
original bill of lading. 

Section 15 (11) does not seem to shed any conclusive light 
on this question. 

Answer: We can locate no decisions of the courts nor of 
the Commission which deal specifically with this question, al- 
though the Commission in its decision in Docket 5518, In the 
Matter of Freight Bills, 38 I. C. C. 91, deals with the question 
from the standpoint of the final consignee of a reconsigned 
shipment in so far as the disclosure of information to that party 
of the original point of shipment is concerned, where the ship- 
ment has been reconsigned in transit. The Commission, in this 
case, holds that a freight bill on a reconsigned shipment must 
not show the name of the original consignor, except with the 
consent of the original consignee, and must not show the point 
of origin or the routing except to the extent set forth in its 
findings. In this case the Commission refers to the provision 
in section 15 of the act relating to the unauthorized disclosure 
of information as to shipments by carriers’ agent. 

It is our opinion that under paragraph 11 of section 15 of 
the act it would be unlawful for a carrier’s agent to disclose to 
the original consignor informetion as to where the original con- 
signee reconsigns a shipment, the original consignor having no 
interest in so far as his relation to the carrier as a shipper is 
concerned in the subsequent transportation of the shipment, 
his interest ceasing with the transportation of the shipment by 
the carrier to the point of destination named in the contract 
of affreightment entered into by him with the carrier. 


Tariff Interpretation—Application of Intermediate Rule—Deter- 
mined by Scope of Tariff as Indicated on Title Page 

West Virginia.—Question: A shipment originates at Staun- 
ton, Va., on the C. & O., and is destined to a New York City 
rate point. There is no commodity rate published from Staunton 
to that point and the class rate applies. 

Jones’ I. C. C. 21238, then in effect, publishes a commodity 
rate applicable from Charleston, W. Va., and other points to 
this same destination. On page 196 of that tariff an interme- 
diate clause is published, which reads as follows: 


If the station of origin is not located between two stations from 
which rates are named,®the rate from the next more distant station 
located on the same railroad as the intermediate origin station will 
apply. 

It is our contention that the above rule provides a com- 
modity rate from Staunton which is applicable in lieu of the 
class rate. The railroads contend that since the tariff does not 
include any Virginia origins that the intermediate rule cannot 


be extended to cover any Virginia stations. What is your 
opinion? 
Answer: With respect to this question, see the Commis- 


sion’s decision in Sinclair Oil & Gas Co. vs. M. & O. Ry., 129 


I. C. C. 281; National Refining Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L., 139 
I. C. C. 307, and Cross-Bodine Lumber Co. vs. B. & O., 140 
1. ©. €, Gi. 


Under the facts in the National Refining Co. case the tariff 
carried rates to stations in Illinois, Iowa, Kentucky, Missouri 
and Wisconsin, and carried an intermediate clause not other- 
wise restricted. It was contended that inasmuch as the tariff 
contained an open route from points of origin to points of 
destination in Illinois through the state of Indiana, rates to 
points in Indiana were published in the tariff under the provi- 
sions of the intermediate clause. The Commission held, how- 
ever, that the tariff did not contain rates to points in Indiana; 
that the statement naming the states to which the tariff applied 
confined the application of the intermediate rule to points in 
the states named. 


Delivery at Non-Agency Stations—Liability of Carrier 


Ohio.— Question: On March 28, 1929, we made a shipment 
of two rolls of wire fence, a pail and a case of paint in oil to 
Lester, W. Va., a prepaid freight station on the C. & O. Ry. 

Our customer reported he received the two rolls of wire 
fence, but the paint was never received by him, and on the 
strength of a statement made in correspondence with him to 
the effect the C. & O. R. R. Company maintain a shed at Lester 
where freight was placed by the crew until called for by the 
consignee, we duplicated this portion of his order and filed 
claim with the initial carrier for the value. 

Claim eventually reached the C. & O. R. R. Company and 
was declined by them on the strength of the fact that, although 
they maintain a building at Lester to which local freight crews 
place less-than-carload freight instead of depositing it on the 
outside, yet this is merely a matter of courtesy to their patrons. 
They further state the station is kept locked as a further cour- 
tesy and when patrons wish their freight they come to the 
ticket agent, who holds the key to the warehouse and who 
unlocks the door and does nothing further, the patron taking 
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his freight in the same manner as though it were unloaded 
any other prepaid point. at 

It has been our contention that inasmuch ag they keep thi 
place under lock and key, and anyone can come to this ¢o _ 
missioned ticket agent and ask for the key, telling him he a 
some freight he wishes to take out, regardless of whether em 
not he has, the Chesapeake R. R. Company should be held liable 
for the shortage in this case, as they claim the entire consign. 
ment was set off at Lester. 

Will appreciate your advising us in the matter. 

Answer: Under the provisions of paragraph (f) of Section 
4 of the Uniform Bill of Lading Contract Terms and Conditions 
and the decisions of the courts (Y. & M. V. R. Co. ys. Nichols 
& Co., 256 U. S. 540; Morrison Tent, etc., Co. vs. Illinois Cen- 
tral R. Co., 175 S. W. 220), when goods have been delivereg on 
a siding or unloaded at a station where the carrier hag no 
depot or agent, delivery is considered complete and the Carrier 
is exonerated from any further responsibility. 

In the instant case the carrier went beyond its legal obliga. 
tion in the effort to afford protection to the shipment, but, never. 
theless, the goods were lost. In our opinion the carrier could 
not be held liable for the loss of the goods, for certainly the 
added protection which the goods received by being placed ip 
the shed was not the cause of the loss. The proximate cause 
of the loss was the delivery of the shipment at a non-agency 
station, at which point the carrier maintained no agent and 
does not undertake responsibility for the care of goods after 
they were unloaded from its trains. 


Delay—tLiability of Carrier Where Delay Results from Holding 
the Goods in Transit for Payment of Freight Charges 
Connecticut.—Question: Some time ago we forwarded a 

shipment from a point we will designate as “A” to a point we 

will designate as “B.” The bill of lading tendered the carrier 
was shipper’s own bill of lading and carried complete routing 
from point of origin to final destination and the correct rate 
applicable to the commodity was inserted in the bill of lading. 

However, it was overlooked in making out the bill of lading 
that the shipment was consigned to a station at which there 
was no freight agent and the bill of lading. was not marked 
prepaid, the shipment moving forward on a collect basis. 

The originating line’s agent signed the bill of lading and 
accepted the shipment for forwarding to the final destination. 
On reaching a point we will designate as ‘“C,” the connection 
between the last intermediate carrier and the delivering carrier, 
the shipment was held, while consignee and shipper were noti- 
fied by mail. Consignee evidently did not receive his notice 
and the shipper did not receive theirs for some time after the 
shipment had reached “C.’ 

We are wondering if the carrier, in signing the bill of lading 
and accepting the shipment, was duty bound to see that the 
goods reached “B,” billing back on the shipper the freight 
charges which should have been originally prepaid or whether 
they were legally right in stopping the shipment at “C” and 
holding it there awaiting payment of the charges. 

Will you please advise if you know of any decisions which 
might govern shipments of this nature? 

Answer: We can locate no decision which specifically deals 
with facts such as are set forth in your letter, but, in our opin- 
ion, the carrier could be held liable for unreasonable delay 
resulting from its holding the goods in transit while under- 
taking to collect freight charges which it should have collected 
at the time the goods were delivered to it for transportation. 
See, in this connection, the decision in Central of Ga. Ry. Co. 
vs. Grinner & Rustin, 127 S. E. 878; also, the decision m 
Wishnatzki vs. Great Northern Ry. Co., 232 N. Y. S. 165. In 
the former case it was held that a carrier may be held liable 
for loss occasioned by unreasonable delay in transportation where 
guilty of negligence in failing to inspect freight tendered prior 
to the issuance of bill of lading, accepting goods as in apparent 
good order, where palpably improperly loaded, and where patent 
defects, if discovered, could have been remedied in time to avoid 
subsequent delay, so that such negligence constitutes proximate 
cause of delay. ; 

The principle of this case is, in our opinion, applicable i 
the present instance. 


Conversion—Delivery of Order Notify Shipment on Indemnity 
Bond Without Requiring Surrender of Bill of Lading 


Nebraska.—Question: We have read with interest your al 
swer to “Ohio’s” question on delivery of shipper’s order, ship- 
ments by carriers on bond furnished by the consignee, published 
in the April 5 issue of The Traffic World. 

We were confronted recently with a situation somewhat 
similar in nature. We made a shipper’s order shipment Dill of 
lading, draft attached. Consignee having filed a bond with the 
carriers for delivery of such shipment, carriers delivered, and 
consignee, in the meantime, failed in business. We filed claim 
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ful system of the Chicago & 
North Western Line. Unsur- 
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“via HOUSTON” 


Two words that mean money to you. 
Here are eight good reasons why: 


* 


* 


Houston is the Direct Route to 
South and Central America. 


19 Freight Lines converge at 
Houston from every State in 
the country 


63 Steamship lines maintain 
regular sailings from Hous- 
ton covering every part of 
the globe. 


Consulates of 7 South and Cen- 
tral American countries are 
concentrated through one 
office, saving time and much 
“‘red tape.”’ 


Extremely advantageous 
freight rates are in effect 
from surrounding states 


Ultra-modern facilities for 
quick dispatch of large or 
small cargoes 


Houston is the ‘‘Key City’’ to 
a 7 Billion Dollar trade area 
only partially developed 


Houston maintains a Port 
Bureau for your benefit. 
Write the nearest one below 
for any information you 
would like. 


Address: 


JOHN C. MAYFIELD, 
1512 Whitehall Bldg., New York, N. Y. 


T. P. BARTLE, 
433 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


F. C. DEZENDORF, 
Cotton Exchange Bldg., Dallas, Texas 


T. E. DUGGAN, 


Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Houston, Texas 


DIRECTOR OF THE PORT 


5th Floor, Courthouse 
HOUSTON - - - TEXAS 
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with the carrier for invoice value, plus interest from the time 
shipment was delivered to the time that remittance was received 
for the invoice value, from the carrier. 

The carrier paid for the invoice value of the goods, but 
declined to allow the interest, claiming that this was a loss and 
damage claim and that the carriers did not pay interest on such 
claims. We accepted their draft for the invoice value of the 
goods under protest, however, because it is our opinion that in 
a case such as this the carrier would be liable for interest. 

In your answer to “Ohio” you state in part: “It is well 
settled that if a carrier unauthorizedly delivers a shipment, it 
is guilty of conversion and may be held for the value of the 
goods, plus interest.” 

It is not clear to us whether or not a carrier would be guilty 
of conversion when he has a bond covering delivery of shipper’s 
order shipment. 

We would be glad to have you review this case and benefit 
us with your opinion and if any court decisions on cases similar 
in nature have been rendered, please cite such cases. 

Answer: In Harwood-Barley Mfg. Co. vs. Ill. Cent. Ry. Co., 
74 Sou. 569, it was held that a carrier could not relieve itself 
of its liability on its bill of lading to the shipper by taking an 
indemnity bond in lieu of the bill of lading and delivering the 
goods to one who was not entitled to them without producing 
and surrendering the bill of lading. Under the decision in 
this case the carrier’s requirement that the notify party execute 
a bond of indemnity does not relieve the shipper of its liability 
to the shipper for converting the shipment, the carrier being 
liable in conversion where it delivers an order notify shipment 
without requiring the surrender of the bill of lading. Pa. R. 
Co. vs. Greenwald Packing Corporation, 157 N. E.-809; G. C. & 
S. F. Ry. Company vs. Buckholts State Bank, 258 S. W. 491. 


Tariff Interpretation—Application of Rule 15 of Classification 


Pennsylvania.—Question: We recently had a shipment move 
from Ohio, which weighed 10,700 pounds, the commodity being 
subject to rule 34 of the Consolidated Classification. The ship- 
per ordered a 40-foot car, and carriers collected freight charges 
based on a minimum weight of 22,400 pounds, which, we con- 
tend, should, according to rule 15, section 1, of the Consolidated 
Classification, be based on a minimum weight of 20,000 pounds, 
especially since the shipment could easily have been loaded in a 
36-foot car to protect a 20,000-pound minimum. We will appre- 
ciate your interpretation of the application of this rule. 

Answer: With respect to this question, see the Commission’s 
opinions in Brownell & Field Co. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R. 
Co., 120 I. C. C. 229, and Klein-Simpson Fruit Co. vs. Director- 
General, 98 I. C. C. 547. Construing the provisions of section 
1 of rule 15 of the classification, the Commission, on page 550 
of its decision in the case last referred to, said: 


Under section 1 of rules 18 and 15 of the classification named the 
lowest charges, either at the carload rates and minima or the less- 
than-carload rates and actual weights, were applicable. As the rate 
applicable prior to December 31, 1919, was 15 cents whether the ship- 
ments were nested or not nested, or were carload or less than carload, 
it follows that on those shipments charges based upon the actual 
weights would have been lower, because of the graduated minima 
rule, than charges based upon the applicable minima under that 
rule in all instances except possibly that of a 36-foot car shipped 
to Paso Robles on June 27, 1918. That sihpment weighed more than 
the 12,000 pound minimum applicable to shipments not nested but less 
than the 18,000 pound minimum applicable when nested. It does not 
appear whether the boxes in this shipment were nested. Charges 
were assessed at a weight of 18,000 pounds. 


It seems apparent from these two cases that the term “for 
a minimum carload,”’ as used in section 1 of rule 15, relates to 
a weight subjected to rule 34 where rule 34 governs the rate 
or rating. 





Doings of the Traffic Clubs 





An elaborate program, designated “Steamship Night,” was 
given by the Traffic Club of Kalamazoo at the Columbia Hotel 
May 20. There was a large attendance, including representa- 
tives of about a dozen ocean shipping lines that acted as spon- 
sors of the event. Alfred H. Haag, director of the bureau of 
research, United States Shipping Board, Washington, D. C., 
spoke on “The Rehabilitation of the American Merchant Marine.” 
Charles H. Winslow, president of the traffic club, was chairman 
of the evening, and Edward C. Nettles, general traffic manager, 
General Foods Corporation, Battle Creek, Mich., was toast- 
master. A wire was received from Captain Robert Dollar, who 


had been invited to attend, in which he surveyed recent prog- 
ress of the American merchant marine and expansion of this 
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country’s foreign trade. Professional entertainment wag 
vided. The sponsoring steamship lines are Planning gj : 
affairs at other points in the central states. tallar 





“C. & N. W. Night” was observed by the Sheboygan 7 
Club May 22. Mr. Galaty, supervisor of safety, C. & N Taffic 
Chicago, gave an explanatory talk in conjunction with showi 
of moving pictures of the Proviso yard of that line. “ng 





The Women’s Traffie Club of Los Angeles electeg the f 
lowing officers May 14, at a meeting held in the club nih 
at the Alexandria Hotel: President, Miss Gertrude Psa 4 
Western Air Express; first vice-president, Ruth Van Eaton 
H. C. Bernsten Company; second vice-president, Irene Donoher 
Santa Fe; recording secretary, Maybelle Butterfield, Leeds and 
Northrup Company; corresponding secretary, Julia Turecheck 
Panama Mail Steamship Company; treasurer, Elizabeth Con. 
nelly, Sierra Talc Company; sergeant-at-arms, Evelyn Ripley 
Calco Tile Manufacturing Company. Before the election Miss 
Mason added to her previous report on the meeting of the 
Associated Traffic Clubs of America at Cincinnati, and yig 
Marion Gemmell, Luckenbach Steamship Company, read a paper 
on traffic management, covering particularly “Work of the 
Rate Division.” The annual banquet was held at the Mayfair 
Hotel May 28, at which time the new officers were installed. 





A golf and tennis outing will be given by the Traffic ci 
of Wilmington at the Du Pont Country Club June 4. There wil 
be prizes. 





The Traffic Club of Minneapolis held its first golf tourna. 
ment of the season at the Westwood Hills Golf Club May 2. 
A bridge party and dance will be given in the club rooms June §, 





The summer outing of the Traffic Club of Baltimore js 
scheduled for June 12 at the Spring Valley Hunt Club. It wil 
be an all-day affair, with baseball, golf, and other sports. The 
ball game will be between the Traffic Club of Baltimore and 
the York Traffic Club, and Philadelphia golfers are expected to 
be on hand for the golf competition. Prizes will be given. 





L. H. Wolters, traffic manager, Golden State Milk Products 
Company, was elected president of the Industrial Traffic Club 
of San Francisco May 13. G. A. Culbert, traffic manager, Gen- 
eral Electric Supply Corporation, was elected vice-president, 
and R. M. Guest, traffic manager, National Lead Company of 
California, was elected secretary-treasurer. Their term begins 
June 1. A meeting was held at the San Francisco Commercial 
Club May 27. Discussion of a number of subjects of an edt- 
cational nature was on the program. 





At the time of its annual outing at the Silver Lake Country 
Club, the Grand Rapids Transportation Club will hold a meeting 
to consider changing a provision of the club constitution with 
reference to the annual outing. 





In order to broaden its activities, “both seriously and 
socially,” the Toledo Transportation Club is conducting a cam 
paign for new members. 





Due to a typographical error, it was stated in this colum 
of the May 24 Traffic World that the annual outing and elec: 
tion of the Traveling Traffic Agents’ Association, to which mel- 
bers of the Milwaukee Traffic Club have been invited, would 
be held at Green Bay, Wis., June 18 and 19. It should have 
been Green Lake, Wis. 





The Traffic Club of St. Louis held a luncheon at the Jet 
ferson Hotel May 26. 





The regular luncheon of the Traffic Club of Wichita was 
held at the Wichita Club May 22. Entertainment included 
“gang” singing, and there was a speaker. 





Col. E. N. Norton, chief of staff, 88th Division, U. S. Army, 
spoke on “The Citizens’ Military Training Camp,” at a luncheon 
of the Transportation Club of St. Paul at the Union Depot dinine 
room May 27. The annual outing of the club will be at the 
Lakeside Country Club on Forest Lake June 5. There will be 
a kittenball game, “shippers vs. carriers,” golf, fishing, ye 
ming and other sports in the afternoon, followed by dinner al 
dancing in the evening. 





The summer outing of the Association of Railroad - 
Steaboat Agents of Boston will be given June 13 to 18. oo 
members will leave Boston on the steamer ”Yarmouth, of mn 
Eastern Steamship Lines, Friday afternoon, arriving at Yarmou 
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Icing Stations..... 
and Refrigeration 


AVEMEN put their food in cool, dry caves during the summer 
and allowed it to freeze solid during the winter. At the banquets 
of the Roman emperor, Nero, liquid refreshments and delicacies were 
cooled by snow brought from the mountain tops by swift runners. 


Through the ages refrigeration developed . . . aided by modern 
science . . . resulting in conservation and sanitation. Seafoods from 
the Atlantic now arrive in perfect condition at Denver or Salt Lake City. 
Meats, eggs, milk and cream, fruits, vegetables and other commodities 
make cross-country jaunts as nonchalantly as from the local market to 
the home. Modern refrigerator cars, plus icing stations en route, 
solved the problem. 


The Norfolk & Western Railway has, at strategic points, eleven icing 
stations. The largest, at Roanoke, Va., and Portsmouth, Ohio, have 
all modern time and labor-saving devices, including flood lights for night 
work. At these stations cars are re-iced in from 3 to 5 minutes, while 
the initial icing of a car takes from 8 to 10 minutes. At Columbus, 
Cincinnati (Clare), Bluefield, Norton, Bristol, Crewe, Petersburg, 
Norfolk and Hagerstown are smaller, completely equipped icing 
stations. At Clare, Bluefield and Crewe are motor-driven chain con- 
veyors and equipment for crushing the ice used in re-icing fresh meats 
and packing house products. 


With such ample and modern icing facilities, it is believed that no rail- 
road in the United States is better equipped than the Norfolk & Western 
to handle perishable freight efficiently. Your nearest representative of 
the railway’s Freight Traffic Department will gladly supply more 
specific information. 


G. F. Butler S. M. Stevenson 
Freight Traffic Manager, Asst. Freight Traffic Manager 
Roanoke, Va. Roanoke, Va. 


NORFOLK AND 
WESTERN RAILWAY 


ROANOKE ...... VIRGINIA 
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Where markets and sources 
of supply are convenient—a 
location for your industry 


On the South Shore of Lake Michigan is one of the great 
industrial centers of the world. For new industries, old 
industries looking for new locations, and for branch plants 
there is still unlimited space. Incoming materials, and out- 
going shipments move conveniently and 
quickly to, from and through this territory by 
the South Shore Line—electrified its entire 
length from South Bend (Ind.) to Chicago. 


Connections: Chicago and East—New York 
Central, Michigan Central, C. |. & L., N. Y. 
C. & St. L., Wabash and Illinois Central. 


Connections West, Northwest, Southwest 
and South through the various Chicago belt Coffin Medal and 
lines. Speed Cup 


Traffic Department 


CHICAGO 
SOUTH SHORE & SOUTH BEND R. R. 


72 W. Adams St., Chicago 
Phone State 0517 


South Bend, Indiana 
Michigan Street at LaSalle 
Phone 2-5764 


PGOUTH SHORE: 


LINE 


Saturday morning. From there a special train wij 
party over the Canadian National to Halifax, with 
dinner at White Point Beach. The New Lord Nelso 
Halifax will serve as headquarters from Saturday evening ynti 
Monday morning, and a variety of sports enjoyed. The se 
will be made on a special train of the Dominion Atlantic a 
way, with stops at Kentville and Digby, and then Yarmo 4 
for the boat trip back. uth, 


I carry the 
4 Stop for 
D Hotel jp 


At a meeting of the Houston Traffic Club at the Rice Hote! 
May 20, J. E. Carter and W. L. Freitag, delegates to the meeting 
of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America at Cincinnat; pre. 
sented reports of activities there. Entertainment was provides 
by pupils of a dancing school. ‘ 


ci a Ai a iN 
Personal Notes 


W. R. MacInnes, vice-president in charge of traffic, Canadian 
Pacific, will be relieved from active duty May 31. He ha; 
been in the company’s service for forty-five years. George Sto. 
phen has been appointed vice-president in charge of traffic, suc. 
ceeding Mr. MaclInnes. 


Two promotions have been announced by the Chicago ¢ 
North Western, effective June 1. A. W. Bower, division frejgh 
and passenger agent at Madison, Wis., will move to Chicago 
as assistant general passenger agent. Joseph W. Vilas, son 
of George B. Vilas, general manager, will succeed Mr. Bower at 
Madison. 


W. N. Chill, traffic manager of the Automatic Sprinkler 
Corporation of America, at Youngstown, O., for the last ten 
years, has been appointed purchasing agent, in addition to his 
duties as traffic manager. : 


Roy Blackburn has been appointed traveling freight agent, 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas, with headquarters at Seattle, Wash. 

R. G. Owen has been appointed assistant to freight traffic 
manager, Union Pacific, at San Francisco, his duties including 
solicitation of perishable freight tarffic. 


The Detroit Harbor Terminals, Inc., has succeeded to the 
property and business of the Detroit Railway and Harbor Ter- 
minals Company. Harold L. Brown is president; H. D. Graham, 
vice-president, and E. A. Barnett, secretary. 


Charles F. Nye, New England freight agent of the Pem- 
sylvania, will retire from active service June 1, under the com 
pany’s regulations. His headquarters are in Boston and he has 
been with the Pennsylvania for more than 43 years, nearly all 
of that time having been spent in the New England territory. 


H. H. Benedict has been appointed general eastern ageti, 
Standard Carloading Company, with headquarters at New York. 
He was, until recently, manager of the eastern district, Judson 
Freight Forwarding Company. It is announced that Standart 
Carloading Company has a general program of expansion in viev. 


L. W. Cole has been promoted from chief of tariff bureal, 
Wabash, to assistant general freight agent, succeeding W. G. 
Wescoat, who has leave of absence because of illness. L. V. 
Nowotny, formerly assistant chief of tariff bureau, has been 
appointed chief of tariff bureau, at St. Louis, succeeding Mr. 
Cole. 


(Sn 


YOU SHOULD HAVE this handy folder of standard traffic depart 
ment forms on your desk for ready reference. Complete wee 
hand at all times—bills of ladings, loss and damage, overcharge cial, 
car records, export declarations. Write today for free catalog ot 
samples. The Traffic Service Corporation, Merchandise Departme 
418 South Market Street, Chicago, IIl. 


ee 


The Traffic World may be feund on sale at the following places: 
Chicago—The Traffic World, 418 South Market Street. 
Chicago—Postoffice News Co., 37 West Monroe St 
Washington—Traffic Service Corporation, Mills 

ing, 17th and Pennsylvania. 
Washington—New Willard Hotel News Stand. - 
New York—Hotaling’s News Stand, 308 W. 40th S 
The Traffic World may be read on the following trains: Wiss! 
Great Northern Railroad—Oriental Limited and 
peg Limited. le 
Lehigh Valley Railroad—Chicagoan, New Yorker, 
high Limited, Philadelphian, and Philadel phia- 
York Express. 
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TWO GREAT TERMINALS 
At the Port of New York 


Manufacturing, warehousing and 
distribution. 


Fireproof buildings with modern 
equipment and facilities. 


These terminals command the 
metropolitan market of nine and 
one-half million population, and 
their arteries of transportation 
reach the trading centers of the 
world by rail and water. 


Write for booklet. 
PENNSYLVANIA DOCK & WAREHOUSE CO. 


In course of construction at 
Jersey City, N. J. 


BAYWAY TERMINAL 
Bayway, N. J. 


Executive Offices: 25 Church Street, New York 





2 | Ship by Water 
WILLIAMS LINE 


BALTIMORE 4» NORFOLK 


FAST DIRECT SERVICE 


TO 
San Diego, Los Angeles Harbor, 
San Francisco, Oakland, 
Seattle and Tacoma 








SAILING FROM 
BALTIMORE 









NORFOLK 









June 1 June 3 
June 12 June 14 
June 23 June 25 
July 4 July 6 
July 15 July 17 















Thru bills of lading issued to all other Pacific 
Coast Ports, Hawaii and the Far East 


Fer rates, dates of sailings and other information apply to 


WILLIAMS STEAMSHIP CORPORATION 


8 Bridge Street, New York, Telephones: Whitehall 10398-9 


ae, MD. PITTSBURGH, PA. NORFOLE, VA. 
39 South St. Oliver > w g- 
Phones PLAZA 7377 Phone: ATLANTIC 1432 Phone: NORFOLK 21265 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Dixie Terminal! Bldg. 
Phone: Main 1181 


And at our Branch Offices at perts of call, etc. 
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Digest of New Complaints 
Re inl 


No. 23215. Sub. No. 1. 
Santa Fe et al. 

Rates in violation section 6 of act, green salted hides, x, 
City and Wichita, Kan., South Omaha, Neb., and Sioux an 
Ia., to points in Pennsylvania and New York for that portion 
of transportation from east bank Mississippi River croesine” 
Asks cease and desist order and reparation. Ssings, 

No. _— . Sub. No. 9. J. W. McColgan, Gray Ridge, Mo., ys Le 
et al. Ss 

Unreasonable rates and charges, coal, Kentucky points to Gray 
Ridge and Hunterville, Mo. Asks reparation. aay 

No. 23452. Murphysboro Paving Brick Co., Murphysboro, Ill,, ys ¢ 
S. & F. et al. : jab 

Unreasonable charges, paving brick, Murphysboro, Ill, ¢ 

Petersburg, Fla. Asks cease and desist order and reparation 
No. 23453. Boger & Crawford, Philadelphia, Pa., vs. S. A. L. et a) 

Rates in violation sections 1, 2 and 4 of act, cotton warp, Lin 
colnton, N. C., to Philadelphia, Pa. Asks cease and desist order 
rates and reparation. ‘: 

No. , + a C. Kenyon & Sons et al., Spaulding, Ill., vs. c gy 

- et al. ‘ 

Rates in violation section 6 of act, cattle, points in Wisconsip , 
Spaulding, Ill. Ask rates and reparation. gi 

No. 23455. In the matter of the application of the Northern Pacis, 
Great Northern and Oregon-Washington R. R. & Nay. Co, fi: 
authority to furnish Joint passenger train service between Seattis 
Tacoma and Portland, and to divide the earnings therefrom, jx 
order authorizing joint service pending decision on this applic. 
tion and authorization for pooling and division of joint earnings 
since March 31, 1930. io 

No. Fwy —_ Angeles (Calif.) Chamber of Commerce ys. Sant, 

e et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 3 of act, broom corn, points 
in Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, Colorado and New Mexico, to Ips 
Angeles, Calif. Alleges Pueblo, Colo., Deshler, Neb., Wichita 
Kan., and Oklahoma City, Okla., preferred. Asks rates. 

No. 23457. Claude C. Winkler, Vincennes, Ind., vs. C. & E. I. 

Unreasonable rates, cantaloupes, Vincennes, Carlisle and (ak. 
town, Ind., to Chicago, Ill. Asks cease and desist order ani 
reparation. 

No. a Green Hamilton & Co., Inc., Boston, Mass., vs. S. AL 
et al. 

Unreasonable rates, cotton waste and cotton sweepings, Chari. 
ton, S. C., to Alabama City, Ala. Asks rate not exceeding 3 
cents and reparation. 

No. ae es Corporation, Kansas City, Kan., vs. Santa 

e et al. 

_Unreasonable rates, scrap and/or waste copper, brass, bronze, 
zinc, lead, aluminum and other non-ferrous metals, points in 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Colorado, Nebraska, Iowa and Mis- 
souri to Kansas City, Mo.-Kan. Asks rates and reparation. 

No. 23460. Fidelity Chemical Corporation, New Orleans, La., vs. N. 
O. T. & M. et al. 

Rate in violation sections 1 and 4 of act, nitrate of soda, im- 
ported from Chile, New Orleans to Donna, Tex. Asks reparation. 

No. ae’ - H. Robertson Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., vs. C & St. 

et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 4 of act, asphalt, Robinson, Ill, 
to Economy, Pa. Asks rates and reparation. 


The Cudahy Packing Co., Chicago, yy ,. 


O St 





Docket of the Commission 





NOTE—Items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are ne, 
having been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. Cancel 
lations and postponements announced too late to show the change nt 
this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


June 2—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Davis: 

Finance No. 8243—Application C. & P. T. Co. of Va. for a certificate 
that the acquisition by it of control of Petersburg Telephone Co. 
by purchase of capital stock will be of advantage to the persons 
to whom service is to be rendered and in the public interest. 


June 2—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Maidens: 
23179—Ohio Valley Refining Co. vs. S. A. L. Ry. et al. 


June 2—Detroit, Mich.—Examiner Hagerty: 
Fourth Section Application No. 14010, filed by B. T. Jones. 


June 2—Birmingham, Ala.—Examiner McChord: 
23236—Alabama Rock Asphalt, Inc., vs. A. & B. B. R. R. et al. 


June 2—Keokuk, Ia.—Examiner Bardwell: - 

23045—Traffic Bureau Keokuk Iowa Chamber of Commerce vs. 4? 
& S. F. Ry. et al. 

June 2—Chicago, lll.—Examiner Flynn: 
22818—Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau vs. A. & E. R. R. et al. ‘ 
23130—Intrastate rates on bituminous coal between points in [lino 
18770—Moline Consumers Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. et al. - 
21020—Traffic Bureau, Davenport Chamber of Commerce, ét al, vs 


A. & E. R. R. et al. «a 
21223—Traffic Bureau, Moline Association of Commerce, et 4l. 
A. & E. R. R. et al. 


June 3—Galveston, Tex.—Examiner Johnson: - 
1. & S. 3130—Consolidated Southwestern Cases (rates on export, 
port and coastwise carload commodities). 


June 3—St. Louls, Mo.—Special Examiner Ames: is bY 
419594—Transfer of freight within St. Louis and E. St. Low 

dray and track for and on behalf of railroads. liver? 

1. & &. 2934—Off-track station and constructive receipt and ay on 

of freight at St. Louis, Mo., and E. St. Louis, Il. (further rice 

ing, to receive evidence with respect to the cost of various - pe 
to be performed in connection with off-track station receip 
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Weekly Services: New York (Ward Line) 
New Orleans (Cuyamel Line—American 
Fruit & Steamship Corporation.) 


The Traffic World 


Fast Freight Service: Mexico 


Through the Ports of Tampico 
and Veracruz and the National 


From Veracruz to: 


From Tampico to: 


The National Railways of Mexico form the larg- 
est rail system in Mexico (8465 miles of track) 
serving 22 states, or approximately 76% of the 
total territory of the Republic. 





Railways of Mexico 


Mexico City - - 23 hours 
Pachuca- - - - 23 hours 
Puebla - - - - 20 hours 





Mexico City - 47 hours 
Pachuca- - - - 47 hours 


For complete information, communicate with 


F.P. De Hoyos, Gen. Agent G. B. Aleman, Gen. Agent F. Alatorre, Com. Agent 
: ee 1515 Penn Building 2195 Ry. Exch. Bidg. 815 Pacific Electric Bldg. 
Through bills of lading issued by New York City St. Louis, Mo. Los Angeles, Calif 
i i i i F. N. Puente, Gen. Agt. A. Hi itas, F. C. Lona, Com. Agt. 
steamship lines to all destinations ay Ruente, Gen. Ast orcasi 


on the National Railways of Mexico 






San Francisco, Calif. 


414 Whitney Bank Bidg. Room 1520 
New Colonna, La. . Two-O-One North Wells Bldg. 


Chicago, III. 





Rate History— 
Its Importance 


_ In rate cases perhaps the most important feature 
is the exhibits, especially those showing rate com- 
parisons. The witness uses them as the basis of his 
testimony and the attorney relies heavily on them in 
preparing his brief and argument. Exhibits, how- 
ever, are of little value unless properly explained 
and the rates used in the comparison are of little 
value unaccompanied by evidence as to the condi- 
tions that produced them. Before setting up certain 
rates for comparative purposes, therefore, it is well 
to delve into their history to avoid using those that 
might act like boomerangs, 


One must get at the meaning of these comparative 
rates before he can test their probative value. 
Courts and commissions recognize this. A statute 
may appear to have a certain meaning but tribunals 
look behind the form to get at the substance. This 


getting at the substance is called divining the “leg- 
islative intent” and can be done only by delving 
deeply into the history of the statute. The Supreme 
Court has held that tariffs and rates have the force 
of statutes. It is well, therefore, to get at the 
“legislative intent” that produced a rate before using 
it for comparison. 


Much rate history is to be found in the docket 
records and decisions of the Commission. We spe- 
cialize in digging it out; also in preparing chrono- 
logical statements of rates, classification ratings, 
commodity descriptions, etc., as far back as they are 
wanted. 


The Traffic Service Corporation 
Mills Bldg. Washington, D. C. 
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A MISSING 
TARIFF 


can cause a lot of trouble. It may 
be the cause of getting out a car 
today that could have been held 
over until tomorrow to take 
advantage of a reduction. It may 
mean a lost opportunity to hurry 
out a car today to forestall 
tomorrow's advance. 

























And every traffic manager knows 
the delay and grief incident to set- 
tling overcharge and undercharge 
claims resulting from shipping 
under rates that have been revised 
without his knowledge. 












The traffic department in which 


The Traffic Bulletin 


is checked over each week 
is spared these expenses 
and annoyances, for in 
THE TRAFFIC BULLETIN 
is printed a complete list of 
the tariffs filed with the Com- 
mission in the current week 


Last week’s TRAFFIC BUL- 
LETIN contained over thirty other 
items of almost equal importance 
to the shipper. May we send you 
a copy? 


The Traffic Bulletin 
418 S. Market St. Chicago, Illinois 
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delivery, interchange between railroads, and in dir 
pursuant to provision made for such further hearin 
Commission). 


— eon aan anes D. Cee Johnston: 
nance No. —In re excess income of St. P: 
Ry. (further hearing). aul Bridge & Terminal 


J _ ee = ty, Se gy ~ eo es: 
. s and ist, 2n rd and 4th sups.)—Pa 
and winding cores between points in Canada and Ogee articles 
1. & S. 3328—Paper, paper articles and winding cores between 
= — and = ba of a” = they cover other territories 
an those covere oO. rates on new 
and southern demuiention territories). sprint paper, official 


cups 5~ sequent Ps Men gee D. S: 
ates on fresh meats an acking h 
eat te — — of Iowa. ” ee Crea oe Car- 
tate of Idaho ex rel. Public Utilitie i 
vs. 0. S. L. R. R. et al. S Commission of Idaho, 


June 5—Argument at Washington, D. C.: ‘ 
is5lo—Wante Siateral Besloey ansoethaa” 

— Waste eria ealers’ Association of Arkansa: . 

Cc. R. I. & P. Ry. et al. (and cases grouped therewith), oe 


June 5—Salt Lake City, Utah—Examiner Johnston: 
poet one =. a Fg peed = vs. >. T. & S. F. Ry. etal, 
an ub. Nos. o 4, incl.)\—Hancock Frui : 
& S. F. Ry. et al. oe eae 


June 6—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Davis: 

* Finance No. 8234—Joint application of New Jersey Bell Telephone 
Co. and Egg Harbor City Telephone Co. for a certificate that 
the acquisition of the properties of Egg Harbor City Telephone 
Co. by N. J. Bell Telephone Co. will be of advantage to persons 
to whom service is to be rendered and in the public interest, — 


June 6—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
19734—-Sinclair Refining Co. vs. Ft. W. & R. G. Ry. et al. 
I. & S. 3253 (and 1st supplemental order)—Naval stores from gouth- 
ern points to eastern destinations (and cases grouped therewith) 
22108—Western Maryland Ry. vs. Penna. R. R. { 


June 6—Houston, Tex.—Examiner Johnson: 
a Charles Rice Milling Co., of La., Inc., vs. A. & §, Ry. 
et al. 
June 9—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Sullivan: 
Finance No. 8236—Application Me. Cent. R. R. for authority to ac. 
quire control of Upper Coos R. R. by purchase of capital stock, 


June 9—Denver, Colo.—Examiner Johnston: 
23076—Dawe’s Dry Milk Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


June 9—Washington, D. C.—Assistant Director Burnside: 

Finance No. 6486—Application P. & W. Va. Ry. for authority to 
acquire control of W. & L. E. Ry. by purchase of capital stock. 

Finance No. 7560—Applieation N. Y. C. & St. L. R. R. for authority 
to acquire control of W. & L. E. Ry. and its subsidiary, the L. & 
W. Va. Ry. by purchase of capital stock. 

Finance No. 7561—Application N. Y. C. & St. L. R. R. for authority 
_to issue common and preferred stock. 

Finance No. 8231—Application Wabash Ry. for authority to acquire 
control of W. L. E. Ry. by purchase of capital stock. 


June 9—Rochester, N. Y.—Examiner Archer: 
22969—-State of N. Y. Department of Agriculture & Markets et al. 
va. N. 2. C. RB. RB. O al. 
June 10—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Sullivan: 
Finance No. 8232—Application B. & M. R. R. for authority to acquire 
control of Springfield Terminal Ry. by purchase of capital stock. 


June 10—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Kelley: 
Finance No. 3884—Excess Income of Pencoyd & Philadelphia R. R 


June 10—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Walton: 
Finance No. 3718—El Dorado & Wesson Ry. (further hearing). 


June 10—Cleveland, Miss.—Mississippi Railroad Commission: 

Finance No. 8057—Joint Application of Y. & M. V. R. R. and Sun- 
flower & Eastern Ry. for authority to abandon a line of rai 
between Parchman and Webb, in Sunflower and Tallahatchie 
counties, Miss. 

Finance No. 8088—Joint Application of Helm & Northwestern By. 
and Y. & M. V. R. R. for authority to abandon a line of d 
between Helm and Jacobs, Miss. (further hearing). 


June 10—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Glover: 
Fourth Section Application Nos. 1571 et al. (further hearing). 
June 11—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
1. & S. 3344—Notice to consignors or owners of carload freight re- 
fused or unclaimed at destinations. 
21474— Little Rock Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. A. & R. RB 
et al. 
22058—Corning Glass Works vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 


June 11—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Boyden: 
Finance No. 3758—In re excess Income of Hannibal Connecting RF. R. 
(further hearing). 
June 11—Lake Charles, La.—Examiner Johnson: te 
1. & S. 3130—Consolidated Southwestern Cases (in so far as it - 
cerns rates on rosin, rosin dross, etc., except on import, orl 
and coastwise traffic and except between points east of In .~ 
state line on one hand and points in Kansas and Missouri, on 
other hand) (further hearing). 
June 12—Indianapolis, Ind.—Examiner Disque: 1 within 
In the matter of intrastate rates on bituminous coa heat 
the state of Indiana (and cases grouped therewith) (further - 
ing, in so far as local and joint rates of Southern Ry. are 
cerned). 
June 12—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Glover: nes 
Fourth Section Application No. 14053 filed by Agents Curlett, Jo 
and Van Ummersen. 


June 12—Argument at Washington, D. C.: a. 
21195—Lowe Paper Co. et al. vs. Kaydeross R. R. Corp. et al 
21225—Kaydeross Paper Co. et al. vs. Kaydeross R. R. Corp. ¢ 
21993—Midwest Coal Traffic Bureau vs. A. V. I. Ry. et al. 
22615—Bladen Lumber Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


June 13—Shreveport, La.—Examiner Johnson: La. & 
1. & S. oncentration of cotton seed from points OD om tp 
Ark. Ry. (formerly L. R. N. Co.) west of Miss. 
Shreveport and Bossier City, La. 
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L0$ ANGELES and SAN FRANCISCO 
CALIFORNIA 


Modern Fireproof Warehouse Space in 
Los Angeles and San Francisco 
Free and U. S. Customs Bonded Storage 
Insurance rate as low as 16.2c 


Storage —F orwarding—Distribution—Cartage 


Space leased for Private Warehouse, Office and Display 
Desk Space with Desk and Office Service Rented 











ou in some capacity in Los Angeles or San Francisco 
* pogo suggest that you complete your file by requesting 
the rates for our specialized service. 


UNION TERMINAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


131 Terminal Street Los Angeles, California 
San Francisco Office, 9 Main Street 







DENVER, COLORADO 


FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES ON TRACK 
Free switching to warehouse. We specialize in the DISTRIBUTION of 
local and pool car shipments. Insurance rates 15 cents. Loans ne- 
gotiated. Office rentals. The Weicker Transfer & Storage Company 





Profits in the 
Shipping Room! 


Most firms do not expect profits from their shipping 
departments, but if you could cut 5 to 20% from 
your packing and shipping expense, that would 
naturally increase the net profit just that much. 


Through the application of Signode Tensional Steel 
Strapping, we have accomplished these savings for 
many firms. Don’t you think it would pay you to 
let us check up with you? Our work is entirely 
free from obligation or high pressure. Let us hear 
from you today. 


Signode Steel Strapping Co. 
2613 N. Western Ave., Chicago, III. 


SIGNODE 


the Sealed Steel Strapping 


tying machines, rapping, pail ps, 
dutch nails, tag a =. Write for general cataleg. 


1519 Railroad Avenue South, Seattle, 


TW5-31Gray 


Build 
Business 

















inthe Orient! 


Prompt deliveries will help you ac- 

complish this if you ship on ‘‘Presi- 
dent Liners,” sailing every other 
Saturday from Seattle to Yokohama, 


Kobe, Shanghai, Hong Kong and 


Manila and arriving every other Satur- 
day from the Orient. Thru bills of 


lading issued to all Oriental ports. 


A fleet of express ‘‘Cargo Liners,”’ sailing 
on frequent dependable schedule, aug- 
ment this exceptional service to and 
from the Orient. 


T. J. KEHOE, Gen. Eastern Agt., 32 Broadway, New York 


W.G.ROCHE, Inc., Gen. Agt. R. W. BRUCE, Gen. Agt. 
10 So. Dearborn 
Detroit, Mich. Chicago, Ill. 


1714 Dime Bank Bldg. 1 r 


L. L. BATES, General Freight Agent 


ashington 


76 offices in 22 countries at your service 


WHAT 
OF 


UPPOSE buyers do insist on 

fast delivery of smaller, more 
frequent orders? Modern distri- 
bution methods, via G & W dis- 
tribution service, meet this condi- 
tion easily and economically. 

G & W distribution service gives 
you spot-stocks in Chicago, the 
center of a rich concentrated con- 
sumer market, and puts your prod- 
ucts in your customers’ hands 
with overnight deliveries. 

Over 250 manufacturers distrib- 
uting nationally use this spe- 
cialized service. G & W ware- 
houses give you every facility— 
are ideally located—perfectly or- 
ganized. 

Write for detailed 
information in our 
booklet, ‘‘The Way to 
Distribution.”’ 

For distribution in 
Chicago, consult 


GRISWOLD & WALKER, 
INC 


American Mail Line 





“9 


1525 Newberry Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Chieago’s and Kansas City’s 
Most Modern Warehouses 


Merchandise 
Storage 


Pooi Car 
Distribution 


Capacity 


Cold and dry storage distribution be most successfully accomplished to 
the 5,000,000 Pitts on the Direct 
connections of ail r into the group of buildings eliminates all trucking 
and haul except for city deliveri Lowest obtainable insurance rates. Every 
modern facility for doing business. 

ASK FOR RATES AND RESERVATIONS AND ILLUSTRATED BOOK 


THE TERMINAL BUILDINGS 
Pittsburgh Terminal Warehouse & Transfer Cempany 
Terminal Way and Carson Streets Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE and 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Warehouses Located in Heart of Railroad District and Jobbing Trade 


FEDERAL COMPRESS & WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


589 South Front Street, MEMPHIS, TENN. 


A COMPLETE SERVICE 
for the warehousing and 
distribution of merchandise 
to Illinois points. 


ILLINOIS 
pestup 


WAREHOUSES 


Foreign Freight 
Forwarders 


Established 1884 


D.C. ANDREWS & CO., Inc. 


- 27-29 Water Street, New York, U.S. A. 


Boston Office: 
92 State Street 


















ALL THE FACTS 


about 
Virginia’s Ports 


Write for the 1930 annual 
of the Hampton Roads Mari- 
time Exchange if you are 
interested in the exceptional 
facilities for import and ex- 
port routing through this 
gateway to the Central 
States. 


The Virginia State 
Chamber of Commerce 
Richmond, Virginia 
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W821 (and Sub. 1 to 7, Incl) FA. Bradiey vs. C. &@ Ey 
oth -‘Trathe Doan: Chamber of Commerce of hia DY 1 
22514 Board of Eeilroad Commissioners of state of § - Une 
ante eictbrentorn Lumbermen’s Assn. vs. C. & N. “a Fs ie 


June 14—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
22261—Interstate Amiesite Co. et al. vs. A. & R. R. R. et a 
Fourth Section Application No. 13731, filed jointly by Agents 
and Streyer. 
22611—J. Fred Amsden vs. C. N. Rys. et al. 
20630—J. Fred Amsden vs. C. N. Rys. et al. 


June 16—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Bardwell: 
= wr s Lake Cargo Coal Rate Committee et al. vs. B. &OR 
- et al. +h. 
23241—Western Pennsylvania Coal Traffic Bureau et al, ys, B & 
R. R. et al. : ae 


June 16—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Howell: 
Finance No. 6469—Application of N. Y. N. H. & H. RR for 
mission to continue certain service by water after July i, inp 
June 16—Argument at Washington, D. C.: j 
22376—-Charles S. Hardy vs. G. H. & S. A. Ry. et al. 
22473—Corn Belt Coal Merchants’ Assn. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al, 
22505—Board of Railroad Commissioners of state of §S. D. ys, AT 
& S. F. Ry. et al. = 
22724—-Laboratory Products Co. vs. M. C. R. R. et al. 


June 16—Jacksonville, Fla.—Examiner Koebel: 
1. & S. 3456—Transcontinental class and commodity rates between 
the Pacific Coast territory and Peninsula of Florida. 


June 16—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Molster: 

* Finance No. 8269—Application Reading Co. for authority to acquire 
a of Trenton-Princeton Traction Co. by purchase of capital 
stock. 

* Finance No. 8270—Application A. C. R. R. for authority to acquire 
control of Wildwood & Delaware Bay Short Line R. R. by pur- 
chase of capital stock and under an operating contract. 

June 17—Olympia, Wash.—Department of Public Works: 

Finance No. 7539—Amended and supplemental joiont application of 
Northern Pacific Ry. and Oregon-Washington R. & Navigation 
Co. for a certificate of public convenience and necessity author- 
izing the construction of a line of railroad from Moclips in a 
general northerly direction to a point in or near Section 14, 
Township 27 North, Range 10 West, in Gray’s Harbor and Jef. 
ferson counties, Wash. ; 

June 17—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

20549 (and Sub. 1 and 2)—Concha Live Stock Co. et al. vs, A. 7 
& S. F. Ry. et al. 

22565—Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. vs. Gt. Nor. Ry. et al. 

22585—Kaw Valley Potato Growers & Shippers Traffic Assn. ys, 
A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
22662—Dale Oil & Refining Co. vs. C. G. W. R. R. et al. 


June 17—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Glover: 
Fourth Section Applications Nos. 13647 et al. 


June 17—Washington, D,. C.—Examiner Diamondson: 
23210 (and Sub. 1 to 9, incl.)—C. M. Kelley vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 


June 17—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Disque: 
15234—In the Matter of Divisions of Freight Rates in Western and 
Mountain-Pacific territories (in so far as it concerns divisions 
to and from St. Louis, Mo., E. St. Louis, Ill., or Thebes, IIl., on 
transcontinental traffic and trans-Missouri traffic, as previously 
defined, which moves via St. Louis, E. St. Louis or Thebes, but 
which avoids Mo. River crossings). 
June 18—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
22567—Domestic Coke Corp. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
— _ 1 to 5, incl.)—J. B. Gutzwiller Coal Co. vs. M. P. 
. R. et al. 
21165—Hamilton Rubber Manufacturing Co. et al. vs. B. & 0. R.R 


et al. 
21552—Procter & Gamble Manufacturing Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. 
et al. (and cases grouped therewith). 
June 19—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Walsh: 7 
Finance No. 3978—In re excess income of Warren & Ouachita Valley 
Ry. (further hearing). 
June 19—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
22512—D. H. Willey Lumber Co. et al. vs. C. & O. Ry. et al. 
22589—Chicago Curled Hair Co. et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
a State Horticultural Society et al. vs. A. & R. R. R. 
et al. 
June 20—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
22373—-National Brick Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. ' 
22430—Farley & Loetscher Mfg. Co. et al. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R, et al. 
22513—-Cabranette Corp. vs. C. & O. Ry. et al. 
22743—Armour & Co. vs. C. & O. Ry. et al. 
June 21—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
14849—S. W. Thaxter & Co. vs. Director General, as agent. 
21858—Premier Red Ash Coal Corp. vs. N. & W. Ry. et al. 
June 23—New York, N. Y.—Examiner McGrath and Smith: (and 
22426—Rates and minimum weights on metal containers, etc. 
cases joined therewith) (adjourned hearing). between 
1. & S. 3461—Iron and steel barrels and drums to, from and be n 
points in Southern territory. 
June 23—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Brinkley: d 
Finance No. 3803—iIn re excess income of the Lehigh & New Eng 
land R. R. (further hearing). 
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